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liy David Walker 

Tiif Department of Kducitrion ami 
Science lias denied breaching the 
tfoucliton principle which pm uni- 
versity iccuircFS on u pur with their 
pul y technic counterparts. 

This follows a claim by Mr Laurie 
Supper, general secretary of the 
Association of University Teachers, 
after their cost of living settlement 
this week that the DES imw nckiunv- 

I edit’d ihiu university teachers 

should he given a salary lead. 

He claimed chut the I3F.S had 
agreed to negotiate establishing this 
pay dlffcreuHal when the Govern* 
mem's pay policy was lified. 

lie said' that tne urhiLratiun tri- 
buna] which considered the univer- 
sity teachers’ pay claim in May 
accepted that comparability men in 
dun significant # work differences 
between universities and further 
.‘ducal hm merited rucagnitlnn. 

lie added that rite DES had 
accepted tho irlbu mil's findings anil 
iK’ii cu the prinoipL- of the salary 
lead. 

In this week's seiileineni the uni- 
versity teachers arc to get the E 6 -a- 
week they arc allowed under the 
Government's incomes policy in 
settlement of thrlr outstanding cost 
of living claim. The starting salary 
oi a lecturer will now he £3,174 and 


the mi aim urn for a seiitnr lecturer 
EG, 234, backdated in October 1. 

In addition they have secured u 
promise front the Cover nine nt uf: 
future negotiations on. the general 
level of salaries mid — _i n the AUT's 
view — nil vesturing their salary . lead. 

As Troni now a university lec- 
turer's starting salary is less than 
for a lecturer grade two in a poly- 
technic who is on £3,279. However, 
the maximum mi die university lec- 
turer scale is £30 mine than point 
six of the polytechnic senior lecturer 
scale. 

■ The DES docihneuL gives die uni- 
versity teachers plenty «f uni muni- 
tion for iblveir claims because it 
seemed to state iliac -the Secretary 
of State did accept the arbitration 
trili mud's finding that based uni- 
versity snlario-s on points nearly 
10 per cent above equivalent fun her 
education salaries. However iwu" 
Intervening evciit-s confused the 
issue. 

The April cost of living uwurd tn 
i'lir-lli-er cducalhui tCucliers and the 
July White Paper on inflation meant 
that rite event iuI DUS purt-nuCnffcr, 
excluding the cost of living element 
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Under the salary, settlement uulvcrdtv 
professors iwtd mure Ilian cs.snu will 
receive no additional cusl of living In- 
crease. 


agreed tills week, Ignored the prin- 
ciple of differentials, the document 
said. 

Mr Sapper said the settlement 
now agreed rvns by no means satis- 
factory. H did nnt secure iliu relit- 
tivitiifS which the arbitration board 
indicated nor did it fully reflect 
changes in the cost ’ of living 
between 0 cm her 1974 and October 
197 S. • 

Professors mi £8,500 or more will 
get no part of the £3 12. Where udd- 
'ing flic £312 lvnulil take tiicir total 
income over £8.500 only such pari 
pf the £312 will bo paid iluit would 
take -their income tp this figure. 


£25m fund for Europe plan 


/ram page t 

mutually recognized student identity 
cards would allow undergraduates 
from both countries to have full 
lisa of all facilities on the catnpusui- 
of the other country. He emphasised 
that be was prepared, either Id- 
latcially or multilateral hr, to extend 
this scheme to Other Market mem- 
bers. It would,, he said, bu an 
invaluable . aid .to .student mobility. 

Professor Asa Briggs, .vice- cl inn-, 
cel tor of Sussex University Hnd 
’chairman of the institute’s council,’ 
.said , that research would cont.cn-' 
.trate ou the post-sec ondury sector. 

. TJils did nor mean, However,- that 
schools; -would be neglected. “ We 
shall be looking at the relationship 
between school education and post- 
secondary education and the em- 
ployment of those who. have gmjc 
through it, reaching forward into 
,tltC changing patterns of .work and 
leisure “,ne. said. r . 

The institute would be highlight: 


Courses 


ing the cantrijjudoii nf liiglier edu- 
cation to regional development, a 
particularly important Issue in the 


devolution debate, said Professor 
Briggs. And it would be continuing 
studies of student mobility, educa- 
tional leave policies and the role 
of youth services. 

The Institute, founded In Jaimury, 
has new moved its headquarters to 
the university of Paris-Dauphine. 
Through the parent' foundation It. 
'■will receive grants for research frbm 
the EEC, Council oE Europe, the 
Carnegie council on policy studies 
in higher education, and private 
enterprise. Its director '.is Dr Ladls- 
luy Cerych. 

Meanwhile, tho fou lidot ion is to 
open an Institute af the Environ- 
ment :in. Bonn next mouth. It will 
■ be headed by M Edgar Fou re, pre$i- 
' dent. .-.of tha\, French National 
Assembly add author q£ the Uposcq 
Study of permanent • education, 
Lpm-iifitg To Be. • 


In Parliament 

Individual universities must decide 
for . themselves- how. besL to use 
hall-sot residence iu vacations, Mj’ 
Mulley, Secretary of SLatc for F.du- 
c alii on, said in u Commons reply. 

Asked what guiduuce universities 
were given about making maximum 
tiso of them so ns to raise income 
and help stabilize term rent levels, 
Mr Mulley said it wus up tn indivi- 
dual universities. He was sure 
that they were uwuro of the finan- 
cial benefit of milking full use of 
ilieir accommodation during vaca- 
tions. 

■* + * 

Mr Mulley wus asked bo list the 
percentage increase in hull of resi- 
dence fees in Scotkuid in each of 
the past five years and (.lie per- 
centage increase in student grams 
uver die snmo period. 

H-e said ho had no information 
on the fees charged by individual 
universities in their halls of resi- 
dence. 

The rales of gram for residential 
students nt Scottish universities over 
tlte pnst five yean were, together 
with the percentage increase in each 
of tho years covered, as follows : 
1971-72 £430, 13.2 per cent; 1972- 
73 £445, 3.5 per cent ; 1973-74 £485, 
9 per cent ; 1974-75 £605, 24.7 per 
cent ; 1975-76 £740, 22.3 per cent. 

Asked which I.e.u.s had mu taken 
up their building nl locutions for fur- 
tiler education colleges for 1975-7G 
and the amounts involved, Mr 
Mulley said the programme con- 
sisted Of -selected, projects and was 
adjusted during the year to take 
neccount of delays ' notified by 
l.e.a.s. 

Ten projects originally included 
in the 1975-7G programme at on esti- 
mated cost of nearly £2,750,000 had 
so far been wi.Dhdraivn and replaced 
by other projects. 

Cranfield sets up 
advisory board 

Crnufield Institute 'of Technology 
has set up an industrial advisory 
bodrd to guide the Cranfield Unit 
for Precision Engineering' (CUPE1 
bn Its future development. 

CUPB was set- trt in 1968, with 
the help bf £238,000 from the Gov- 
ernment for tfie design of high per- 
rprmance precision fnachlnes uhd 
control systems'. . 


stop students drawing dole 


by Francos Gihb 

Students may lie prevented frmn 
claiming unemployment benefit in 
the vuctiiions follow ing u survey by 
the Departments of Education uud 
Science mid Health and Sociul 
Security. 

It is understood i hut u scheme 
has been drawn up by nf ficiuls ill 
the two departments by which the 
vacation element in a student's 
gram, at present worth £2.63 u week, 
would be raised and students prob- 
ably debarred from signing on for 
supplementary benefits. 

- Studonts can now cJuim up to 
£8.70 a week supplementary bene- 
fit during the vacations. 

Last April 94,738 students signed 
on for supplementary benefits, 
representing ouc-teuth of ollthe un- 
employed that month. Their claims 
amounted to about £4m. It is be- 

Croydon shortage 
forces closure 

The department of industrial print- 
ing at Croydon Technical College 
is to be closed down in July next 
year after failing to recruitl suffi- 
cient students, the Croydon Educa- 
tion committee agreed last week. 

Tho decision, which lins been 
taken on the recommcndutian of 
the college governors, will mean dm 
closure af four part-time courses in 
industrial printing — composing, 
letterpress, lltho, and print finish- 
ing— aud possible red un dun cy For 
seven members nf stuff. 

The college lias arrauged that the 
110 students currently on courses 
lie transferred tn the London Col- 
lege of Printing when the depart- 
ment closes. 

At a meeting tills week boLween 
the local branch of the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institu- 
tions, the education committee anil 
tlie authorities oE the college, the 
latter said they wore unable to give 
an undertaking that there would 
be no redundancies. Alternative 
posts for the lecturers were to be 
investigated however. 

Dr Stanley Robiuson, vice-prin- 
cipal of the college, sRtd the deci- 
sion was not a sudden one. Enrol- 
ment mini bars each year had been 
decreasing and not one course in 
the department this year hnd attrac- 
ted more than five students. 

Mr Eric Nash secretory of the 
local ATTI branch, said that one of 
tlib main reasons for the closure 
was finance. 

Other reasons 'wore tlmt the 
Courses were low level and so motley 
could not be claiinod back for tlicm 
by the college from the higher edu- 
cation pool. 

The local branch of ATTI is 
planning a lobby of the full local 
council next week whep the educa- 
tion capimittee’s decision comes up 
for final approval It is unusual for 
decisions at this stage to bq Opposed. 


lie veil tlmt department o( f idah turn, 
recommended that die amount J& 
out m benefits he transferred » 
the students grants. 

A spokesman for the National 
Union of Students said: “Proposjk 
to debar students from clniiuine su,, 
plcmeritury benefits in the vacation 
ure a further indication of the Gor- 
eminent's determination to uarw 
the education service." 

Parents were findiug it incna<- 
iugly difficult to support their 
children in the vacation and student, 
were finding it harder to flud van. 
lion employment, .the spokecniiii 
said. 

A spokesman for the DES siiil 
this week Unit ho could neither deny 
nor confirm the proposal, bin 
acknowledged that the whole ijnav 
tion was under discussion by tin- 
Government. 

Consult industry, 
TEC told 

The Technician Education Cuum.il 
must consult fully with industry iu 
designing Its courses a conference 
ut Nor Lit Bust London Polytechnic 
resolved last week. 

The feeling that industry had not 
been properly consulted on H-T 
proposals to rationalize technician 
i mining prompted NELP and cidn 
technical colleges to call tho confer- 
ence. Over 100 delegates .from 
education and industry attended. 

Opening the conference. Dr 
; George Brosau, director of NEM 1 , 
; said there were doubts in some sec- 
tions of industry as to whether 
technician training should be organ- 
ized along CNAA lines. 

Mr Frank Fidgcoti, deputy chid 
officer of TEC. told delegates ihai 
Ordinary and Higher National certi- 
ficates, Ordinary and • Higher 
National Diplomns, and City aw 
Guilds courses would ba replied 
from September 1976 onward*. 

The four new awards (TechoW 
Certificate, Technical DIpJdjb. 
Higher Certificate, and Mi*» r 
Diploma) would .lie claimed, m- 
hunce the status of technicians- 
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Vision of expanded LSE 


Social Sciences Corirespondent 

The London School of Economics is ro begin discus- 
sions in the New Year on absorbing two major Inde- 
pendent social science research institutes und some 
oE the work done at present in the Civil Service 
College. 

The move, which will involve the Centre for Studies 
In Social Policy and the Contra for Environmental 
Studies, is likely to be announced in a “ green paper " 
on the LSE’s future which Professor Half Dahrendorf. 
ihc director, is drawing up in the light of consultations 
ihat have buen going on this term with various depart- 
ments. 

Professor Dahrondorf, who came to the LSE 18 
months ago from the Commission of the European 
Communities, gave notice of his plans in an interview 
In Octnber wJiich caused a stir among stnfF ut tho 
LbE. He described his vision of the LSE as a sort 
af Brookings -Institute — the American research estab- 
lishment— tiiat combined academic excellence with a 
close involvement in Government policymaking and 
analysis. 

Professor Dahrendorf, together with a coalition of 
senior staff, has turned towards the two social science 
research centres as a means of improving the quality 
of "policy analysis M carried on in the LSE. They 
intona it to develop into a centre with aspacts similar 
to All Souls and Nuffield Colleges in Oxford, where 
members of the Government nna Opposition come for 
iPtoliectunl refreshment a nd new ideas. 

Universities 
urge informal 
poly links 

by David Walker 

Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
end Principals has declared its oppo- 


CMporarion between the further edit- 
tation sector and the universities. 

. But in a document released last 
i j - -j that local initiatives by 
individual universities and polytech- 
or colleges could provide a way 
o£ sharing resources ", 

document, compiled after the 
l i *,'' F J s ent out a Questionnaire In 
described such joint courses as 
pasters degrees snared . between 
University and Preston 
and between Sussex 
•mi ? ant * Brighton Polytechnic, 
fT? joint arrange meats as 


paper 

in the coming year will be of the highest quulily. It 

United^atm Si t SO r di ^ ! MVC l,CL ‘" lu « dc l » tile 
dates ' Stat0 0,Ml on tiie Com Incut for suitable candi* 

jnn^ l n °i?fif° l '«?c5: re il ,d0rf Said L flHt ,,,0l,th in tl “» LSE 

rnmhfnl! ' L . S , E ,ns n , gl c “ t future US a place which 
combines t.xccllcnco and relevance in u manner found 
in few other Institutions." 

«F T n h |f„Mi- e i t n 0 ‘ t0 c Sc j ud , i “ hi Social Policy, with a smrf 
or ahnitt 10, is funded by the Rowiiircu Trust und is 
««««?£ besl I k,!D y v ? 1 fo .i' the work of Mr Rudolf Klein, 
one of its .senior fellows, on public expenditure. The 
1.1 0 for Environmental Studies whs started in 1967 
with money from tho Ford Foundation but has since 
received grants from the DcpartiiiLMit of the Environ* 
mem. Tis most prominent mem bur was its former 
diiector Professor David Dennison, himself once an 
l.ats man, 

.u A W ve tD , i ; esurrcct formal rosea ich centres within 
the LSE would go against the policy of Professor 
Dahrendorf *s predecessor. Sir Walter Adams. 

J.. L..II. .1 * „ _ _ 


However, tho, bulk of tho LSE staff are probably in 
favour of devoting mom attention to matters of policy 
and, not least, of the opportunity contained iu Profes- 
sor DahrondorPs schemes for additional research hinds, 
although there are likely to be opponents of the scheme 
incite department most affected, social administration. 


~**ord University lecturers giving 
Cfl n aeS IJ fo ! r Oxford Pplytechnic. ■ 

- ! rj&re ore a number of 
of fully reclprbcal arrange- 
^ts-T-joint appointrtiButs and com>, 
■fra^phlag' exchanges— but it is 
iwT« • i- e universities as a group 
I™/, 11 *! . providers of assistance 
SS.ni - a Contributed much to the 
WvelopmBnt of institutions in the 
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CDP works 
out policy 
on colleges 

Polytechnics muy bo forcod to adopt 
a more rest He ted academic role, 
closer to that of the universities. 
Tlie role muy be forcod on them 
liccau.se of the urgent need to find 
a new purpose for the colleges nf 
education now that fewer teachers 
are needed, 

A majority on the Committee nf 
Directors of Polytechnics is now 
behoved to favour— reluctantly in 
siiiiiu casus — an nrraugcnient under 
which polytechnics would concen- 
trate oil three anil four-year cuurses, 
pi'L'ilittmiiiiiirly for degrees, und 
7 av V m«w twu-yeur enursus nf below 
degree stundard to the new insil- 
M, iV? i°‘ ‘tigher education. 

lllgli on the nqondn ut the raaulur 
monthly meeting of tho directors 
till-, week was o discussion of tho 
futuro role of tlie former colleges 
nf education and the implicaiiuits 
for the pulyiechnics of tho re- 
organization against a gloomy back- 
ground of public austerity. 

IF the polytechnics drop lower 
level courses, they will lose «miu- 
Uung of ih»jr comprehensive char- 
acter, which Mr Anthony Croslaml, 
then Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion ami Science, called “ a precious 
part of our educational heritage that, 
wo would be mad to abandon.” 

Sucli a policy might also be inter- 
preted ns conunnatiun of the harsh 
comment made in n recent hunk bv 
critics nf ilia nre*em direction 
of higher education, policy, Mr 
Tyrrell Burgees and Mr John Pratt, 
that the only model for the polytech- 
nics mis of “a bowdlerized univer- 
sity. 1 ' 

There is at present no suggestion, 
however, thnr polytechnics should 
devolve their existing lower-] ovel 
courses tn local colleges. 

The embryonic plan is that they 
should not stare new two-year 
courses if they can more appropri- 
ately be provided in other colleges. 

There are two reasons why the 
directors (with ' n few exceptions} 
apparently arc contemplating this 
important divergence from the ori- 

f linal guidelines for the poly technics 
aid down in the 1966 - White Paper 


nnd by Mr Croslaud in iniportaut 
speeches at Woolwich in 1965 apd 
Lam-uster in 1967. 


-in Ue.iT ajo jiiiiks, mtutuy ui 

between 6 ome 30 


by Stic Cameron 

Mr Mulley. Secretary for Education, 
bad won his Cabinet' bottle to keep 
education cuts^.dqwn to £500m by 
threatening to resign. 

.* It is understood Mr Mulley made 


J It is understood Mr Mulley made of t 
the threat last Thursday during a tion 
Cabinet debate on plannotl cuts in IjaVi 
public spending af , over £3.000m. pori 
What- Is not clear Is whether his 
he told me fu|l Cabinet he was pro- weij 
pared to resign .or whether be spoke M 
only to Mr, Wilsort, the. Prlmo bad 
Minister, ., and Mr Hoaloy. the chin 
Chancellor, during a breog ut dts- Rev 
qlissions. , . . J ■ PW 

But by the end of the meeting he proj 
had forced oth^r ministers to agree spei 
that ! the education service should . a Ui 
not be asked to accept cuts of much bcoi 
more than £50flm. Mr MullDy has T 
said all along that he would regard ..puh 
a share out of. the cuts on these lines ally 


withstand , domatids from other 
Government departments for oven 
bigger cum in education spending. 

Mr Mulley's cause was strength- 
ened by twu powerful allies. The 
first was Mr Short, Lord President 
of the Council and a former. Jldupa- 
Lion Secretary. Mr Short is said to 
have, given Mr Mulley his full Sup* 
port auriris kno Cabinet debate and 
his views always carry considerable 
weight. 

Mr Mulley's arguments wore also 
backed up by the Government’s own 
think-tank, . the Central , Policy 
Review Staff. In a report on 
possible, ways of sharing out the 
proposed f 3,000m cutback in public 
spending, the; CPUS said there was 
a Unlit to the load education should 
bear. • . • , - 

S he : total cuts of 13 ' 

|ic spending will adt 

'ally 


Recently a party of polytechnic 
directors visited the United States. 
They were particularly impressed 
by tho structure of higher education 
iii California, where three levels 
have bceu created. 

A much more important influence 
has been the urgent need to find 
a new job for the colleges of edu- 
cation now that fewer teachers are 
needed. 


7 point programme : 
for Europe agreed 

! Measures to Improve the free move- 
ment nf staff, students and research, 
ers throughout the Common Market 
were approved in Brussels last week 
by tho E ducal inn Ministers of the 
Nino. 

Tho measures form p.irt of a 
isevoii'pnint educational ucUnn. pro- 
gramme, the first since tlie creation 
of tho education, research and . 
science ilfrectorot'*-genore:l in Jiutu* : 
: ary 1973. 

Full iluiniN, jiugc Jl' 
Leader, page 12 


London y-c resigns 

.Professor Sir Cyril Philips - has 
resigned ns' vlcc.choncpltor 'of 


Victorian servants and 
middle class women are 
among the topics in a page 
of history reviews, page 17 


Hegel 

Raymond Plant discusses 
four books on the influential 

nineteenth -century German 

philosopher, page 15 


Winners 

The results of The THES 
Christmas competition 
and a selection of entries, 
page 6 


Top universities 
David Walker concludes 
his analysis of university 
status and picks his top 
seven, page 6 


Cut to the bone 
An edited text of the 
vice-chancellors’ statement 
on the universities in a 
time of economic crisis, 
page 8 


Open University 

Naomi McIntosh and 
Alan Woodley argue that 
the OU inay be more of a 
‘revolving: than an -open' 
door to the disadvantaged, 
page 19 


Salaries 

Background to the new 
round of pay talks, page 7; 
leader, page I2i collective 
bargaining and research. 
Wtec 9 ' r . .■ 


Don's Diury 


is till* to resign ds director 
af (be School of Orlciuol and 
African atitfllei in SojlLembci* 1976 ; 

■Tli^. Sonata will a now vlco- 

ch.iiujellftr in March. 


! 
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‘Teaching companies’ in 
engineer training plan 


by Alan Cane 

The Science Research Council, in i 
collaboration with the Department 
of Industry, is soon to decide 
whether to establish ' teaching 
companies ", analogous to “ teaching 
hospitals ", to Improve the juPPjy 
of qualified engineers for Industry. 

It would mean the establishment 
oE a new and independent organiza- 
tion to coordinate and promote the 
scheme. Its responsibilities would 
include: 

• Receiving and seeking out 
approaches from companies and 
university and polytechnic deport- 
ments in which tho objectives, the 
expertise, and the personal ties give 
scope for successful combinations 
of training and advance in manufac- 
turing practice, to develop a bal- 
anced and changing portfolio ot 
programmes. 

A Foster good relations with pro- 
fessional institutions, the Engineer- 
ing Industry Training Board, 
research associations and other in- 
terested bodies. 

• Help trainees to find jobs in 
suitable companies and keep in 
touch with their subsequent careers. 

In an introduction in the report 
of n working party under Professor 
L. Maunder of Newcastle Univer- 
sity. which develop the idea of 
teaching companies. Sir Sam 
Edwards, SRC chairman and Sir 
Ion an Mnddock, chief scientist at 
the Dol, claim that British manu- 
facturing industry is not getting 
the qualified engineers it must have 
to maintain its position in world 
markets. 

They go on to describe the work- 
ing party’s solution: "Selected well- 
managed and successful manufac- 
turing firms should. In partnership 
with university and polytechnic 
departments, become teaching com- 
panies. 

11 In these companies, young 


engineers under the supervision oj 
industrial and academic statf would 
receive training at postgradaute 
level in tho advancement of manu- 
facturing engineering, and would 
help in the carrying through oE 
advances in a real trading firm. 
Their practical work m the firm 
would be complemented by instruc- 
tion at their university or poly- 
technic. 

"The cost of the programmes 
would be shared between tho 
Science Research Council, the 
Department of Industry and the co- 
operating firms and educational 
institutions.” 

Two universities, Salford and the 
University of Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technology, are 
already involved in a pilot project 
with n Lancashire mechanical engi- 


r . ■ f pr ^pdarid We«F?slc>r naif bbara, and both airport tixes*iw 

cohiprehcnsiveinsurincti .included in a II prices., . / 

■ - We fly you from' 4 airports : Lulo.n.Gafvvick.Heatlirovv 
and Manchester, , <■.. v/' !' ’ !v.\ 

You'll find our brochure has detailed resort and 
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Higher fees recommendation 
gets mixed reaction 



v in 

A : * 






inuuiviiia . 

will Include value engineering, 
foundry production control and 
quality control. 

The working party suggested that 
u port folio of programmes should be 
running in 10 companies by 1978. 
The cost of the scheme, to be shared 
between the SRC and the Dol, could 
exceed E2m by 1980. 

The SRC and Dol are anxious to 
receive comments and queries from 
those interested in tho scheme and 
these should be addressed cither to 
the SRC at PO Box 18. Swindon 
SN1 5BW, or the Research Require- I 
nients Division, Dol, Abell House, 
John Isltp Street, London SW1P 
4LN. 

Extra £hn for arts 

The University of East Anglia has 
received an additional gift from the 
Salnsbury family oE £500,000 towards 
tho visual arts centra to be built 
at the university over the next two 
years. 


Mrs Caroline Cox : subversion fear. 

Warning of 
attack by ‘new 
totalitarians’ 

by Sue Reid 

The National Council for Educa- 
tional Standards is to make a 


The National Union of Suidents has Fees being adjusted to a realistic 
openly condemned die report tin level. It was not the job of the D* 
university tuition fees published purl mem of Education and Science 
recently by a working party set up to subsidize overseas students. The 
by llie Commit Lee of ViceChanccl- department's resources should bt 
lors and Principals and the Univui- for the. upkeep of standards at ihu 
slty Grants Committee. It criticizes universities which were likely to 
the report for not making a ruling face die economy axe yet again, 
on overseas students' fees, and He suggested that poorer overseas 
claims that the recommendation to students should receive special aid 
increase tuition fees generally will ro enable them to enter higher edu. 
cause -hardship. ™‘'on in Britain, but rejected the 

. Mr A1 ast ai r Stewart, deputf pre- 

si dent of the NUS, said : One Lnn Dr Hamiison who folr n™,; ’u 

onlv assume the CVCP is happy 

with the present system of d scil- K wilh C0lirse costs, added that 
mi nation against overseas students immediiUe action should be taken 
which the union deplores. _ concerning overseas students. 

However, the report, which calls The report was also welcomed by 
for an increase in student fees In the United Kingdom Council foj 
line with the rising costs of running Overseas Students Affairs (UK- 
universities and tentatively suggests COSAJ, which said: “It is refresh- 
that there mny he 1 a case for rais- j llg that there has been no question 
ing overseas students* fees as well, 0 f the working party adopting a 
has been wholeheartedly welcomed * narrow ucoun tant’s’ approach to ibe 
in some other quarters. existing subsidy to overseas stu- 

Dr Keith Hninpson, secretory of dents." It praised the recommends- 
die Conservative parliamentary tion that adequate hardship arrange- 
higher education committee, said he meats should be coutlnued through 
I was in favour of overseas students’ 1976-77. 

man attack French with 
London A-level tears 

mnhllltv Results attained by students In 

1UU Mlltl, J French A level are not necesswllj 

, . , - an accurate guide to subsequent uni- 

i the wake of the Murray re- Professor Arntei Dtvenes, of die 
rere condemning it to “ Byzan- University College of Swansea, his 
nmobility”, Lord Annan, pro- maintained. 

I University College, claimed Giving an inaugural lecture 

s month’s London University entitled “French at the Universi- 
in ■ rtes " recently Professor Diverrn 

erring specifically to Professor claimed one of the main problem 
Griffith, of the London facing universities was the great 
I of Economics, who lias disparity In die linguistic attainment 
ly opposed attempts to set up of students on admission, 
t university plan, Lord Annan A-level results were not an acorn 
hat some people thought thut ate g . uille t0 performance because 
was light for 1925 would be lhfll .“ WQa a f ten no correlation 
for eternity. between the standards reached 1 ° 

see all sorts of activities, which language and literary studies, 
verv justly the pride of those I Universities, added Professor 

worked in the university 50 Diverre . were only told die overall 
ago, as having been overtaken mark cn ^ h st „dent attained in their 
rents : for instance, ihe exis- A-level French examination. 

of the Council for National ‘ m sle0 

emic Awards degrees and the He revealed that a f ^ 

University throw an enormous towards solving this problem W 
ion mark over expenditure on been taken in Scotland, 
xternal degrees ", Lord Annan A group of univprsity teachers « 


tiona! Standards is to make a » . . I 

strongly worded protest to Mr Fred A Tlfl/fiH H f f JIPK 
Mullcy, Secretary of State for Edu- /xllltclll AliilvIV 


cation and Science, over enforced -w- j 

membership of student unions |^T 1 I 

within higher education. It is Ull UVIIUIFU 

demanding that membership of the • 1 

unions should be made voluntary to llTlTYlO l)l 

allow more freedom of choice IlilltlU Mlil l j 

among students. . ... 

The call to end compulsory union Opponents of the scheme to reform 
membership, which applies, in all the government of London Univer- 
but a handtul of polytechnics and sity in the wake of the Murray re- 
universities, came at a one-day con- port were condemning it to “ Byzan- 
fercnce of the council in London tine immobility”, Lord Annan, pro- 
last weekend. Members voted to vost of University College, claimed 
send a written protest to Mr Mutley [ n this month’s London University 
expressing their concern over the Bulletin. 

lack of freedom in .higher educa- . nAA jf !r «n« , n PnFmMr 


tion and calling on him to change 
tho union membership ruling. 

The controversial decision was 


taken after 1 Mn Caroline Cm one “‘lively opposed attempts to set up 
of tSea* Jutho.s of Rwe of “ joint university plan, Lord Annon 
W i.“ “old ^ % conference^ 'W . 1 


which was considering subversion 
In higher education, that freedom 
in polytechnics, universities and 
schools’Was n rider attack. \ ' 
She and a fellow author of the 


book, Mr John Marks, said there years ago, as having been overtaken 
was an urgent need for a national by events : for instance, ihe exis- 


on higher education. 


e would urge the setting up Academic Awards degrees and the 


of a national working party, or even 
a Royal Commission, to consider the 
formulation and application of a 
national policy with regard to a bill 
of rights and responsibilities 
designed to enshrine and protect 
basic freedoms”, Mrs Cox told the 
conference. 

Mrs Cox claimed that in certain 
parts of higher educadon a real 
attack on freedom was under way, 
with the assault coming from the 
new. totalitarians of the Far Left. 
The main attackers of the present 
day, alleged Mrs Cox, were the 
Marxists among students and staff. 

She added: "The Far Loft has 
been shrewd and realistic in real- 
izing the enormous significance of 
the education system bath at school, 
college and university levels. In 
higher education the ground Is 
especially fertile, for many degree 
and diploma holders will move into 
key areas of society wherd their in- 
fluence may be devastatingly effec- 
tive. These are the potential leaders 


Referring specifically to Professor 
ohn Griffith, of tlie London 
Icliool of Economics, who 1ms 


wliut was right for 1925 would be 
right for eternity. 

“ I see all sorts of activities, which 
were very justly the pride or those 
who worked in tlie university 50 


tence of the Council for National 


Open University throw an enormous towards solving nwjmn? 
question mark over expenditure on been taken in Scotland, 
the external degrees ", Lord Annan A group of univprsity teachers id 
said. '* How is one to get such mat- French from Scottish uni version 
ters reviewed ? “ had held a series of unorflciaJ 

He alleged that while Professor cussious with a group of secoiwjaj 
Griffith claimed to act for the school teachers to decide 
academic staff against the adminis- points of French grammar pw* 
trators and for the constituent could be expected to attain, 
schools oE the university against the a list was drawn up end submit- 
central bureaucracy, his rejection ted to official bodies for their views, 
of a central planning and coordinate SRi(1 p ro f es *or Diverres. However, 
ing body defeated his own ends. ll0 added, there wore dangers in iWJ 
Lord Annan emphasized how in approach because while the list Wj 
times of inflation and zero growth, intendod to outline the niJaWiun 
s central body composed of aca- standard in the minds of so*® ' “J 
demlc staff was necessory to chers this had a liablt of becomus 
scrutinize priorities and central ex- a maximum, 
pendituro. . ^ professor Diverts. J 

satisfactory answer could nev« 

:ience review by. 

ientists defended il,e two h>d be ™ . W ° f e “ y wa*« 

r . . One consequence ofthe tm“«' 

re if nq practical alternative to taken ■ thelnsu^ 

‘■peer review” method of nllo- was collaboration ^with- 


in the .media, industry, politics, and 
the churches, as well as being the 
teachers ana social workers ot the 
future,** • 

Professor Brian Cox, secretary of 
the council, told the conference that 
there had been a fail in academic 
standards) since the introduction . of . 

:d ’* ■ - ■ ■ 

w 


Science review by 
scientists defended 

There is 119 practical alternative to 
thq “peer -review" method of nllo- 


rr— - f .r Mtwwtuw hum- ” — - . , off Rniuuuir 

eating funds for scientific research, Francois d."™ ss ® rkina m devil* 
according, to Professor Edward which had been woriang 
Sliils, of I^eterhouse, Cambridge. -n first-year university : the 

- In on editorial in tho -latest issue K 5 E?n ahd^witten language ^ 
of Miner tw, ho says the existing sys- lv.v p n nlace. 1 

tMi is often 1 criticized. Scientists \ p Professor Div^r 

whose prbposals haye been rejected In the ^Tirments had tend** 
frequently claim that the assessors res, French departmen 
are linked with tiiose universities to concentrate too erfl 

which appear to belief It most. literary ^suage, s re . fl f l gO' 


. He rejects, however, using poll- 
tclans or dvil Servants in place of 
pructlsing scientists, if decisions ace 1 
to. continue to be based on scienti- 
fic merit, • •' 


Thfe yoar p stu dents spent^n 

during their univefsi^sm 


Oral language which 

tered. 

Tlife yoar studojits 


and matHcniatics as examples. 


Moving ‘down under *• • another name ”, he says. " Scientists C P h nn l nf SUTVCVing 
‘ • ■ ■ .. are irreplaceable if science policy u r bit 

® r , liiotpwy Glover, director of the is hot to be completely nonsensical * aaoarat0 school bf surve ^Me* 
uolt of reproductive biology at or Just another way 0 f distributing been P cieated ar Kingston 
Liverpool Univeislty, .has been the spoils of office to favourites and Sfr « iart of Itt nevr acaaw^ 

Pr fe. lesS , Profassor Shila f ee., ^ 

■W k V the rcproducuve system examined by a secohd' panel. The The school, 01 igjnu j has g' 
and lyllLdtudy .aspects bf, reproduc- period df- tenure of assessors Should Ewell Technical ‘ ijytscW.* 
tlou in Species of economic imppr-, bb limited. • and the pool of scicn- now bedn pert of tne v . a , 

. tlsts used should \><> wtoeoed.. - Schpol of Civil Engine V - . 1 • 


"The only alternative to peer essential since it proyi 
review:; in the competent assessment opportunity for t0[ai 
of prbposals for -scientific resoarch the language, 


submitted in search'- of financial sup- 
port would be the same thing’ by 


a • u ft c|jj<u*aauju if , sucilvc 
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New mixed colleges at Oxbridge may 
bear brunt of Sex Discrimination Act 


by Sue Reid 


Siuglo-scx colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge imiy escape the full 
bnint of tlie Sex Discrimination Act 
phen It comes into force at the end 


{-fv,rV_ 




of the year. Under the new law 
ihev will not have to become co- 


they will not have to become co- 
educational, and their age-old 
statutes arc likely to give protection 
(rom the Act’s rulings on employ- 
ment of staff. 

Copies of the Act have already 
been circulated at both the univer- 
sities. At Cambridge. Mr Bob 
Ilepple, a Fellow of Clare College 
and an expert in law, hBs prepared 


flmi 


com in iic in appoint female fellows 
only. 

It plinis in ndvcrtisc fellowships 
without any reference to sex. then 


.... — «... tu awa, It IV II 

refer uiiplicnnts ui the statuics of 
tho college which make the firm 


“females only” rilling. Other Ox- 
bridge colleges are likely to take 
similar courses of action rn tivni/l 




b special report on the implications 


of tho new Act for the university's 
committee of colleges. It will oo 
considered by the committee early 
next year. 

A similar committee at Oxford 
Is now seeking counsel’s opinion on 
the Act mid its expected Influence 
on the university's colleges. 

While allowing the single-sex 
colleges to continue, the Act is 
likely to bring pressure to bear on 
Oxbridge colleges which are in the 
process of becoming mixed institu- 
tion*. 

Those colleges may apply for a 
transitional exemption order, which 
will, for example, allow all-mu lo 
colleges already moving towards 
complete coeducation to spread the 
process over an agreed period. 

Out the main provisions of the 
Act. dealing with employment, will 
apply ro the colleges, most of which 
ippoint either male or female staff, 
it will be unlawful to discriminate 
against a woman lecturer at the ad- 
mtisemcitt, appointment or promo- 
tion stage on the ground of her 
itx rather than Iter qualifications. 
The same ruling will apply to the 
female colleges regarding the 
appointment of men. 

But some Oxbridge single-sex col- 




"Of course, changing our statutes 
to allow female Fellows will be a 
complicated and long-ilrnwn-out 
o iteration— have you considered 
changing your sex?" 


which will allow them to continue 
as norma] without breaking the new 
laws on employment. 

At the discussion stage of the Bill 
It was feared that an ntl-nuile col- 
lege, for instance, might be pre- 
cluded from refusing a fellowship 


similar cuinscs of action to avoid 
breaking the law. 

Soma colleges have already 
altered their statutes 10 permit the 
appal nun cut of follows of clther 
sex. Balliol College, Oxford, now 
has three fomalc fellows and New 
College, Oxford, has one. 

But while some Oxbridge colleges 
ha vo gone a little way towards pre- 
paring themselves for the possible 
i m plica t inns of the new Act, others 
seem to he ignoring both the Act 
and its possible im plications. 

Academics in favour of a com- 
plete change to mixed -sex colleges 
are critical nf the altitude of the 
authorities at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

The handful nf colleges already 
in the process of taking in students 
of both sexes muy bo the hardest 
mt by the Sox Discrimination Act. 
They ura likely to favour spreading 
the clinngc from single sex to mixed- 
sex over a long period, and it will 


be up to them to nppjv fur u special 
transition order and negutiato a 
" time-lug " with the sex discrimina- 


te a well-qualified fomalc applicant, 
or vice versa. Tlie Act docs not 
clearly resolve this question, but 


same colleges have sought legal 
advice and taken the matter up with 


the Home Office, the Department 
of Employment, and the Department 
of Education and Science, 

At Somerville College, Oxford, 
where ail the fellows are female, 
the matter 1 ms been resolved for the 
present. The college lias taken legal 


tion " watchdog ", the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission, which will lie 
In full operation by January. 

Whatever the outcome nf the new 
Act and its influence on the Ox- 
bridge colleges, it will allow would- 
be students and academics tu take 
actions through the courts, or 
through tin industrial tribunal, if 
rhoy think there lmd been unfair 
trcutinciu by the colleges mi the 
grounds of sex. There will, say the 
legal exports, almost certainly be n 
test case in the near future, and this 
may well banish any Inertia within 


AUT threatens ‘ special 
action ’ over salaries 


by David Walker 


Withholding examination results 
ud strikes must ba considered as 


u essential part of salaries strategy 
in future, members of the Assocla- 


branches call for the date of annual 
salary awards to be April 1, in line 
with further education teachers. 

Redundancy is a fear expressed 
by some members. Tlie executive 


Bankruptcy- 
the unwelcome 
freedom 


non of University Teachers will be support any members threatens 


lold at their council meeting in 
Swansea today. 


proposes that the AUT should fully 
support any members threatened 


A document issued by AUT head- 
quarters to delegates attending the 
bi-annual meeting mentions other 
ipedalized actions ** by university 
teachers in pursuit of their salary 
cu, ^i but says their effectiveness 
wiuld be diminished if other bodies 
'w? told about them. . 

A new year strategy of Intensive 
“bbymg 0 f MPs Js described, to 

th * salaries question in the 
Public eye. 

The council meeting will hear a 
i! r °* AUT local associations 
I? 1 " 1 ™, strong attacks on die hand- 
of their salary claim by the 
wyernment this year. Leeds Uni- 
Ir* 11 ? rajls for an independent re- 
2 * body for salaries, and Strath- 


support any members threatened 
with redundancy, while Manchester 
University declares that it will 
accept no redundancies. Lancaster 
University recommends that univer- 
sity teachers should have conditions 
of service as favourable as further 
education teachers. 

. One theme of the meeting t$ tho 


need- for publicity for the contribu- 
tion made by the universities to 


national life. A motion from New- 
castle University alleges that over 
the past 10 years the DES has been 
responsible for a ' consistent pro- 
gramma aimed at reducing univer- 
sity standards. Leeds complains 
about worsening staffing ratios, 
and Aberystwyth deplores the 
Government's continual failure to 
consult the AUT on matters of 


An unwelcome aspect of the free- 
dom allowed British universities was 
the freedom to go bankrupt. Dr 
Albert Slamun. vice-chancellor of 
Essex University, told the univer- 
sity court on Monday. 

Dr .Sloman said it was likely the 
financial settlement far the univer- 
sities next year would be inade- 
quate and while keeping them from 
bankruptcy would make them in- 
solvent in a different way. 

"Slowly but inevitably the quality 
and volume of scholarship would 

rldnltiiA I t, nnn |.« J . 


decline until it readied a point 
where our institutions will have 


higher education policy. 
The council is likely to 


a B l_ _ 1 J , D**"’ ' UC1 a UK IMO tu vuiv. IM 

Should be referred to the „f affiliating to the TUC In a ballot 
; . which Is to oe held In March. 

tu* k ^“nebes are angry at their 0 Controversy over the status of the 
committee’s handling of document issued last week by salar- 


-°o “ inept ”, Several branches ' week. The Department of Education 
catfi-' ?P, r Robert Thomas of New- . emphasized that the document -was 
^i^UnlyersIty, president of the not an expression of its views 

tie! 


fler work— but there’s a limit 

^>**7 .other . Institution and beneath which financial support of 
i Bodety, the universities tho universities must not . fall, 

if tkl 1 * to have to work harder the Department of . Education 
years i Sir Arthur -hnuld realize that the universities 


Churning out square pegs for 
round holes, says Heath 


by Frames Gibb 


The British system of education si ill 
reflects tho priorities of n cen- 
tury ago, _ Mr Kd will'd He will, MP, 
told the Fed era tion of Cnnscrvutivc 
Students’ conference in Edinburgh 
lust week. 

It was fulling in produce die kind 
of people thut our industry needs 
to survive. " Although the sun lias 
set on the British Empire, we still 
seem to lie producing u sireum of 
administrators tn govern the 
colonics which no longer exist ", lie 
said. 

Fewer titan one graduate In four 


Educationists had to lenrn nbuitt 
tlie needs of industry and industry 
how to sell itself 10 students if It was 
to survive, he warned. Leaders in 
education uud industry bud to 
break down the mutual suspicion 
that still persists between them, 
" For too long they have glared at 
each other, teeth hared. They must 
now nei toucther more often.” 


now get together more oEten." 

Mr Heath also urged a dramatic 
Improvement in careers guidance in 


schools, colleges und universities, 
nnd an extension of vocational cdu- 


f ioes into industry and less lliuii one 
11 lfl enters coinmci-ro. he suit!. Yor 


In lfl enters commerce, he said. Yer 
it was estimated that between 1966 
and the early 1980s ihe working 
population with a degree will nearly 
double, from 750,000 to almost 
1,500, 000. 

Science places ill universities and 
colleges rcniiiiii unfilled, he said. 
“ With thousands of round holes 
waiting to bo filled in science and 
technology, our universities and 
schuuls arc busily churning out 


cation so that there was a greater 
link between wliut pupils were 
taught at school and tne jobs into 


taught at school and the jobs into 
which they were going. This wtia 
wiint both employers and manv 


what both employers and many 
young people wanted, he said. 


That raised the question of the 
curriculum taught in schools and 
colleges. The biggest mistake would 


he quest 
;ht in Si 


schuols and 


be to sweop the matter under tlie 
carpet. “ Should wc not at least bo 
debating whether we are satisfied 
with the curricula taught and are 
wo still satisfied with previous deci- 
sions nil who is or who is nut 
entitled tu u say over the 
curricula ? " 


countless square pegs .' 1 
Hut Britain’s live! i lionet depended 


on industry and commerce more 
Mum ever. Privntn enterprise pro- 
vides inure than 7() per cent of tho 
country's cm play 1110 hi, nnd sells 
more than 90 per cent of British 
exports. 


Some degree nf special Iznti on 
within sclianls 1 should lie possible, to 


enable pupils 10 follow their Inter- 
ests whether acmUiinic ur vocational, 
lie udded. 


Colleges launch attack on 


regional advisory councils 


ITini'iyrifTnlJM 


PropnsHls by tlie Council of Local 
Education Authorities lo set up 
Further Education Advisory Coun- 
cils ill tile Regions (FHACK*) are 
inadequate am! should not be imple- 
mented. This is stated by tlie Asso- 
ciation of Collcgus fur Further und 
Higher Education and the Associa- 
tion uf Principals nf Colleges in 
their comments 011 tlie proposals to 
tlie Department nf Education and 
Science. 

But they do suggest thut a 
ntitinn.il forum dumld he set up fuv 
cunsiiieii ng 1 ml icy r cg -11 d ing l liu 
whole organization and - develop- 


whole organization and - develop- 
ment of higher and furtlior cduca- 


Together with the Association oF 
Tanchoi'.s in Teel mi cal Institutions, 
tlie associations .say thut like the 
present regional advisory commit- 
tees, the proposed FEACRs a to not 
represent ui ive enough, und outside, 
bodies should have huger represen- 
tation. They propose u no-third 
representation from the local auth- 
ority, one-third from tliu teaching 
profession, and oue-tliird from out- 
side interests such as industry und 
commerce. 

• The Committee of Vice-Chancel, 
lors and Principals, in their evl. 
deuce to the DES on the CLEA prq. 


tion. At present this is considered 


in a piecemeal way, they say, 

Tlie DES question on whether a 
national council should be set up to 
oversee the regional bodies is put- 
ting tlie curt before the horse, how- 
ever. The creation of regional 
councils would not necessarily 
create the need for a 'national 
body; the question Is whether or 
not the existence .of a natinnal body 
would create the need for regional 
bodies. 

Regional advisory committees 
should continue with thcir_ present 
responsibilities, the associations say. 
The CLEA proposals da tint make a 


f ibsals, urge.- this week that the 
nterlm regional coordinating com- 
mittees on teacher 1 rain i hr should 
be set up ns soon as possible. 
"The committee attaches very 


B rest importance to the early cstab. 

shmeuc of tho RCCTT in order 
to coordinate the activities of all 
concerned. In , both the university 
and non-university sectors, as free- 


standing bodies reflecting the 
uniqueness of arrangements for the 


education, training and professional 
Induction of teachers” 


forfeited the right to be called 
universities at all. The real danger 
of the current situation is that con- 
ditions will so deteriorate that they 
slowly sap the creative imagination 
and the vitality of our universities 
and lead not to financial but to in- 
tellectual bankruptcy ", he ex- 
plained. 

l)r Sloman sold the universities' 
main fear ivas that unreasonable 
demands were being made on them. 
Despite their efforts in reducing 
unit costs, increasing the number 
of students while keeping staff 
numbers down,, the universities' 
record as centres of scholarship an d 
learning iVenk unrecognized. 

British universities still had an 
unrivalled roscurch record, univer- 
sally admired standards, short 
cniirsGs und u failure rote among 
the lowest in the world. But greater 
provision for students ivus required 
over the next few years. 

■ "We .shall repudiate tin? Robbins 
principle at our peril.- . Whatever 
else we may conclude from our 
abysmal industrial record, it must 
be that we need nmre, not less, men 
and women whn hove the education 
and training which higher education 
provides '• . 


convincing case far significant 
changes based on regional ntnehi- 


nery or suggest ways of overcoming 
present deficiencies. 


present deficiencies. 

' One objection Is that CLEA' does 
not recognize that full-time higher 
education is a national rather then 
a regional matter, and that in pro- 
viding for it the regional advisory 
councils have no realistic pun td 
pluy. 


But any move , to set up tlie 
regional bodies while discussions on 
devolution and local government 
finance' were going on would be 
wrong, they say. They urge that no 
decisions be taken without full dis- 
cussion of the problems involved. 


Next week’s THES 


j Next week’s Issue of TUd-THES will 
! be available from newfeageuts on 
j December 24. 




TrifBBn li.- o.i niuiui 8001110 realize ilia?, mo 

Citetrmaii of the Com-- h ac j ma de some unrepeatable econ- 
Pt..- Vlce-CHqncellofs aud 0 mles. If the recurrent grout for 
Wanted last week. ■ " 1071*77 from th 


• Universities should pay more 
attention to tliu creulimi nf wealth 
end less to spoil ding; il. (ho court of 
Nottingham University was told last 


ties m; a period of econ- 
ViJfWich.: has, been pre- 
’. . the Government, •< Sir 

V? n»n C £ 


CUI.J ' ou 

'(Lthat university staff 
Trarder: .over ..tire, past 


1 lUTvi i.lud. fjuai. 

rftmue their effort in 
Jiles, the Government 
*26 tnerd ’ Was ' a; liniit 


laboratories would hove to dose. 

Sir Fraser Noble, vice chancellor 
of Leicester University, told a press 
conference that at .Leicester oil con- 
sumption was now 50 per cent less 
than two years ago. 

Text of document, page 8 


week. 

: , Dr G. I. Hobday, president of the 
council, told the court that some 
sectors of -present-duy society which 
believed passionately (hut sufficient 
fundi cotild be provided, td meet 
their needs nnd aspirations were 
of top unashamedly antagonistic |n 
the means by which the national 
wonlih >vas created. 


Due to the ■ 
Christmas holiday 
the ne*t : . 


‘REVIEW OF 
NEW COURSES 


feature;, will Appear on 
January 9th 1976. : 


For details of advertising 
please contact : 
Charlotte Coulson 
01-837 1234 Ext; S75 
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Voices from the graves of academe 


auryi.KMBNT >10 n„ 



'^,Stud£m I 

Mi. «»ii' 


Compere and contrast Gidc’j L’lm moral Jstc 

and Camus's L’Eiranger. 

Those two books both shore a lot in com* 
tnon together. Both have adjectives showing 
they are not common people, and are 
narrated by the author instead of a third 
person. All the names of the main characters 
begin with M ; Michel and Marcedine, 
Meursault and Marie. 

- Gide wrote L’lnntioraliste to try to prove 
that he was normal. Til the hook he is 
bisexual while Camus was just heterosexual 
but he loved his mother ton much so both 
arc odd but hi different ways. 

Both heroes treat their women badly, but 
Gida’s Michel wants ills friends to sympa- 
thise with him and Mersnult says it does not 
matter — that it his key-phrase — but at the 
end he says If ho had any he would rather 
they hated him. 

TIi a end of L’Etrange Is hard to under- 
stand because it is ambiguous, with lots of 
oxoiuoronlc phrases like welcome with 
hatred, tender indifference, etc, like the 
beginning which starts in the present and 
then becomes perfect. 

L’lmoralisle is Imperfect at the beginning 
and hard to understand throughout. Gide’s 
style is slowar, interrupted by colons and 
comas. Camus uses short, sharp sentences, 
separated by full stops. 

Both structures are very clever. First 
Michael gets TB and does not realize — lie 
doesnt realize he is homosexual either — - 
then his wifo gets it and does. There is 
also a preface to bo read after you have 
finished wfiioh tells you wliat not to think 
and a central port where he meets Mfrielquc, 
whose name also begins with M to tie him 
up with the main characters. Perhaps thai 
is why Mcursaut calls his mother Maman 
with an M. 


More than 30 entries were received for The THES Christmas Competition. 
We thank all readers who contributed. The winners were : 

Miss Atkinson (worst student essay), Mr Budden (the next speech by 
Lord Crowther-Hunt) and Mr Berry (Don's Diary). 

The runners-up were : Dr G. D. Chryssides (worst student essay), 

Mr David Coward (book review) and Mr Eaton (Don’s Diary). 

A selection of entries is published this week. More will be 
published next week in The THES of December 24. 

ignore argument in favour of close study 
of TLS. Compensated by full attention of 
Miss Snockrigg at back. Disturbed by 
awareness of own anger at failure to bite. 
When did they actuaUy study, after all? 
Things fall apart. . . . 

1 pm. Brandreth raises qulzzicnl eyebrow over 
minestrone. Lines up larger, approaches in 
series of rapid smooth swings through in- 
tellectual slalom gates. Knows I know. 



A Fragment of Don’s Diary. 

Angst intensified at breakfast. Why should 
TLS dismiss Incontinent Clerisu with eight 
inches of drivel by a hack from Hull ? 
Miranda scornful over toast. Torpedoes 
idea of retort splenetic in correspondence 
column as only providing further evidence 
of literaiy Incompetence. Her turn to take 
everyone's babes to nursery, so wait holf- 
■ hour for bus. Full of expectorant fathers. 

11 am. Wetherlam smirks over coffee. He’s 
read It, damn his eyes. Decide to bide my 
tlmo before revealing I was at school with 


Skims down to thoroughly enjoy commis- 
eration over chocolate semolina. " Too deep 
to sell anyway ” ; he crosses the beam and 
offers a light. Must try to cut down ; but 


time before revealing I was at school with 
Anthony Arblaster and Frank Warner. 
Haycock back from week’s externalling at 
Oxford. . Try him with old joke : “ Hear 
you've been tilting at Quinton’s ? ” Usual 
urbane response : ” No, just getting in 
everybody’s Ayer.” 

Noon. Give class on K Latent Images in Bour- 
bon Ethnography”. Front row (bearded) 


A . Book 


Camus lets you 
He -divides -it totn 


might to the story. 
Qne and Port Two 




with just one stupid murder In the middle 
and then he is In prison and you can wider- 
stand why it Is an absurd novel. In 
L'lmaraUst you cant understand what 
Mishel thinks, because you dont know 
when he Is deceiving himself or his wife or 
ills friends or the reader. This is called an 
abysmal technique. 

So both Gide and Camus have written very 
goad books which tell you about Africa but 
as they were vety different types of people 
there is alot to think about In both of them, 
bates on mothers and one on boys. However 
there is alot to, think about; in both pf them. 

- Elspath M. Atkinson, 

Lecturer irt French, 
University of Glasgow. 

PMiosopftp essay : lU . Universal* ” 

Aristotle saw universals as existent “In re" 
and not “ ante rem ”, a piece of philosophical 
jargort which Is certainly impressive although 
somewhat bewildering for the poor struggling 


somewhat bewildering for the poor struggling 
student. Aristotle, also said that the soul 
entered the body pit the moment of contriacep-, 

•nan.. ' i • 

Locke’s view was conceptualism which fa ; 
best explained by contrasting it with Hobbes 
Who was. a nominalist. Leipzig held a 
different view. The former two views lack 
a basis In reality while Leipzig fa not con- 
vincing to the modern mind. 

Witgebstien had never read Aristotle, but 


quantification. But what do we learn about 
Maupnssant the man by being told that die 
bed is currently validated in mis or that per- 


centage of universities ? . 

The present reviewer confessed to consider- 
able difficulty In detecting the relevance of 
some, of the “ statistical evidence” (in 
Fraser’s phrase) assembled here, though the 
diagram on page 73 is very useful. Lugg 
doubtless summarizes competently enough the 
old learning in the field as well as much of 
the new. I say “ much ” advisedly, since the 
author chaoses to ignore dr underplay what 
Jones, has called the ,e recent research” done 


nation's needs. First, all the unused univer- 
sity space will be occuoied; and second, 
the students will have to live on a mere stu- 
dent grant instead of Unemployment benefit. 


these chaps at university 


football Hold, just' as ' the illustration, of the • many otht 
• .■ , £ | fc*h : o cured to - him’* ’ Inf the We sfc ■ loped.' Lui 


insufficiently dtfvd- waeks a vear 


Now if this positive approach Is to be effec- 
dye, we must keep these chaps at university 
as long, as possible. So having completed a 
first degree course everyone will simply have 
to stay on indefinitely to do research, and 
to make sure pf ratimum use of die facili- 
ties we must see that they all stay there: 52 


• Trench* . Irt his -book On . Witgensteih W. W, 
Bwtfay.areues -.that- .he had disreputable 
Sexual habits. However, by talking about 
language-gomes, wetgenttien refused to Sep 
; that kmguageis a seripua way of communicate, 
r Jug, not * more game to.be ployed when we 


loped.' Lung's concluding sentence gives the 
tone of his, dogmaticlsm i . " The BEd in Euro- 
pean Literature offers , a' fertile ■ breeding 
ground for the new generation," ■ 

£ .The most cursory inspactiori reveals that 
e author has failed to take. advantage of the 
cilitles which (as those of us who are under 


, i>g» hot a, more game to, be played when wa facilities which (as those of us -who are tinder 
have nothing better to do, , h contract -.to CRAP will not need telling) It is 

• Wgfco criticises 'Wi triins tieiis theories by L? 0 ■ custom .joe the publishers of this hand- 
fhiming that tiie soiil fa rafaicarcerated. ; a SSfflSi' ‘ Bn ? modestly priced 

dootritta titat appeals to many , people today; ^KS.S-'vife hes underpre. 

bowevep .it bb difficult Cxept. The thetindex which recoi-ds Unking Study 

point fa idiot p£ Ikwopbera-.atOl j do St a sreS - j P ut -; not : ^emontov. Tlieta Is evidence of 


Now in this obotestt I must sfly a few 
words about stiidei^ residence. Of course 
others would get' round 1 this problem by 
training the inmates to stay awake 1 and 
study all the time, but as a realist I simply 


chiming that tije solU fa reiticarcerarad,^ a . 5Xme Sh ^ 
&nwny. ^peoplp to^ay, 



Howevep .lt njoy be ; difficult to pxept. The 
point fa tliu| philosopbcr^'SdJLda not am-ee 
.on . ti*.; QueaSttn ,mid , until they /do is 
impossibJa to decide. . . .. ■> 

- In cpncdusioh, the question! fa. cat! any of 
th«®a . themtics ttf uaiveraafa wfally be • uni- 
versal? If fa. cannot the theory ! is eeM- 
oontradktory, but if fa can, the prbblfeai. fa 
solved and theoa'iea , ara m>t needed. I-a fect 
phUosophnra do not seem to .fcAva'Koticod 


this anti ura, att^npdcR ■ 
wliicb are acelevant and 


facilities which (as those of us who are tinder cannot accept this. It may - well be that we 
contract , to CRAP will not n6ed telling) It fa., should. introduce a shift system, so one batch 
thp custom -joE the publishers of this hand- £aQ study! while .another sleeps and vice 
Home, wall-printed and modestly priced versa., Which would raean In effect that we 
■ .volume to. provide. LuggVwife has underpre. wCtod have to provide facilities for only half 
pared the index which records Linking Study ‘ number, 'But this fa Simply another 

. but -not Lermontov. Tlieta is evidence of suggestion I have tlu:o?m up. 
careless pOirfteadlng :. for; BEd -read bed , Now U simply will not do to 6ffer courses 
.-• throughout. The bibliography omits, among in. science pnd techftolpgy. Giveb the econo- 
others, rny Bedwetterj^d Bedwarmers : the ™c circumstances I must put the emphasis 
Hrpntas again (1972). The book fa too short Prt rion-vocational. subjects^ and foster toe 
■ 8< * olar and too lortg for tho genaral putely; academic ^jirit, since this fa the mo6t 

i-ooder, ^ releyantansw-K? for the nation’s iteedsf 


and modestly priced 
gg’s.wife has underpre. 
i records Linking Study 
Theta fa evidence ox 
:> for BEd read bed 


Web are Irrelevant and not of -b 

Lterew. • ■ • . ;; , r - -. v ■ 

,G.. d, Chr 

^ Senior lectwer in.phJl 


SSKM.'BAS'S.’B-Bt 

s,r M : wei:k ' 3 ™ es - «■* ^ 

Mariyn Berry. 
Maidstone, Kent. 



versity department a/te In the wards 

until a schoolteacher) pt!u 


offers a light. Must dry to cut down ; but 
not yet Whiteless hot with latest from 
students’ union: now insisting on eight 
sabbatical posts. Gillercombe wonders why 
stop at that : if all students engaged in 
puerile demadministration, more time for 
research. 

2.30 p.m. Fleetwitii, bright but idle discusses 
latest gleanings from frontiers of know- 
ledge. Yield meagre. Hopes to be doctored 
eighteen months from now. Warn him in 
some danger of having his efforts 
BLittled. As he exits, comments current 
TLS and shuts door firmly. 

3.45 pm. Burtness frowns over tea. Stressful 
AUT meeting in offing : Indignation wells 
at every pore. Dons, wlia hae wi’ Wallace 
been bled. , . I 

4.30 pm. Bump into Honister while leaving 


CRQWTHER\ 
-HUNT 
SPEECH 


The BEd in European Literature : options and The follaioing is it selection of the relevant 
factions portions of the recent speech made by Lord 

by R. Q. Lugg Crowther-Hunt to the Federation of Liaison 

Council for Research and Allied Projects, Assocfaiiww of Teachers at Universities and 
£6.50 Schools < FLATUS ). 

One need do no more than glance at the table Now let’s start with the relevant figures-— 
of contents of Lugg’s study to see the limits- and that means the number of ■ unemployed, 
tions Of his approach, and a rapid perusal of whicb has now reached five millions. Of 
any random page confirms that this is a young course this figure fa due to the policies Of 
man’s book. Lugg’s major mistake was .to the last Government, but in view of the 
assume that bed studies may be bolstered by present economic circumstances we feel It 
quantification. But what do -we learn about would be a mistake to decrease It. ' 
Maupassant the man Ip being told that the Now my job fa simply to adhpt higher edu- 
bed Is currently .validated in tufa or .that per- cation to the nation’s needs — you might say 
centage of universities ? , I shrink or stretch Cinderella's foot to fit 

Tho present reviewer confessed to consider- the glass slipper. 

asa p o kr »L^t i v d er ; e Sefj° u8 Lr suk m 

doubtless .ummarl.es competently enough tie JJS51 * San^ >b lnfalr mtfE 

old lui-tinir in ton WaIh a n i*rniT ae miwk nt would be mi tino one naiid unfair to the 

the new. I say " much ” advisedly, since the th?^lon*s 0 nMda lmpIy 

author chaoses to ignore dr underplay what nQ ^ n * t0 . the notion s needs. 

Jongs bos .called the ,e recent research” done Now I’m glad to say that by sending all 
“ France by E. Fagot' (Mutate at Mottiofa, the youngsters to the universities we are 
1973. ). and in'Englandbythe present reviewer making a big step towards meeting tho 
{The Fed in French Literature, 1974). ' nation's needs. First, all the unused unlver- 
Lugg Is only occasionally relevant. Tal- eity space will ba occupied; and second, 
stoy is rightly called the ; u bedrock * of Rus* the students will have to live on a mere atu- 
sian studies (p 1): naturalism is correctly dent grant instead of Unemployment benefit.; 

vHb^ WiBjcet tstni, (p 2) ; the Now if this positive approach Is to be effe& 

they offer a “patchworfc qUilt” of ajfave- ' jSSfc'S,! 


Monday 

7 a ™; W°H e U P screaming. Dreamt show 
3C s riot m iny drama lesson last ThurX 

7.30 am. Alarm goes ... but I’ve not S! 
aged to get off to sleep again. Been relidna 
the confrontation with my Headmaster 
“Dr Mundon,” he said, "I feel hS e 
point out, bearing in mind that 
never taught before, that quarter past ten 
is a little late to arrive at school.” 

8.55 am. Mark IB’s register. Strange that ill 
the names are answered when half the 
desks are unoccupied. ... 

9.00 am. Assembly. “ Teach me my God and 
King "—Herbert : a metaphysical semkK. 
Strange. In ten years' university teaching 
I’ve never prayed once. Now I pray when- 
ever it’s 3C. 

9.30 am. Chaucer’s Prologue with Lower 
Sixth. Spent whole period discussing tfa 
pronunciation of final “e”. 

10.30 am. Silent prayer. Deep breath. March 
off to 3C. Very disappointed when I say 
it’s not drama todav. “ Can we do contra- 
ceptives Instead, sir ? ” I parry the prob- 
ings into my love life. As I reach for my 
English through E'^rience. .Tones offera 
me a cigarette. I decline. A fight break 
out near the back. Chorus chants, "We 
want drama 1 We want drama 1 ” I give 
them drama and am rescued in the nick 
of time by a colleague who spends tho 
rest of his free period sitting in. 

11.15 am. Break time. Free next period, 
with 3C. Dickinson, the Deputy Head, 
Never lias morning coffee tasted swcBtor. 
Head corners me. Could I check late-nst 
for my form ? Invites me to produce too 
Christmas play— he's heard I’m keen m 
drama. Numb. Escape to notice-board. 
Remember to collect money from Fora 
for outing to Museum next week. I g»«i 
at the substitution list: now I have M 
my frea period. Chilmingtou’s gone down 
with Hu. 

11.30 am. Bell goes. I turn my steps toyrtrj 
3C as if to the guillotine. Ginger head « 
Taylor peeps from beneath the lintel.. »> 

' • Mundon I More drapm b°y s 1 • - „ 

Trevor Eatoo, 
Hythe, Kent 

MON. >5.15 — -Lying in bed contemiilatfag^ 
wondew of navel technology white 
up.-vn the honour of being asked to cot 


Once when the world was very 
young and I was made a found a- 


to be a don. I saw myself engaged 
In ell the academic pursuits that 
my reading if not my experience 
bad conditioned me to: pushing 
principles around until their edges 
were worn down ; organizing ideal 
courses independent of restrictions 
and tradl dons ; having a continual 
dialogue with my ever eager, new 
look students. 

Id addition, I would be surroun- 
ded by exciting academic minds, 
babbling away in the vat of a 
nascent university culture. I would 
learn, contribute, participate in a 
furnace of ideas and a forge of 
achievement. As any sane clinical 
academic knows, it was not like 
tint at all. 

Life for me became dull and 
although a new university always 
throws up challenges— often too 
many— they were not tho intellcc. 
tual ones that I had dreamed of. 
Gradually. I slipped back into my 
proper rolo— a non-don and clinical 
ms-don at that. 

Now that I work in what amounts 
U in autonomous medical school 
within the loose federation of Lon. 
don University, my role as a pro- 
femonal and my absence of true 
academic characteristics fa even 
Bore marked, even though I bear 
the title of professor. Here is how 


time ii is impL-incutcd), were it not 
tor the need to ensure that every- 
one had his say and stated his nosi- 
tion. This is the closest I coma to 
the academic life I remember from 
Australia, and it is close enough. 

to home at 8 pm and remember 
I nave omitted to speak to a 
patient about his operation 
tomorrow. Go back and do so? 


Wednesday 


^- e ^ ai '^ at 8 a n to review the 
sickles again. Lecturer-type 
coping and so on to the operating 
theatre. Conveyor belt of inoper- 
able stomach cancer, breast cancer, 
hiatus hernia after previous opera- 
tions (two, only one more), a 
woman with a suspicious neck lump 
(not malignant thank goodness). 

In between times find the oppor- 
tunitv to lose my temper over 
double dealing by colleagues in 
other hospitals- who have persuaded 
me not to go to a meet lug because 
of Its unconstitutional nature and 
now decide that they are going after 
all. Fail to observe tho gold on rule 
flint anger should be related only to 
major crises. Nevertheless, feel 
better for the catharsis. 

Emerge at 5 pm with bloody 
underclothing through forgetting to 

E ut on an apron (as always) and 
asten to an appointments conunit- 
tee, Get the right man (mirabile 
dictu ) ; go back to tho wards and 
tell my patients all Is well. Even- 
tually reach home thirsLy at 7.15 
pm. 


Monday 


If you want to write or edit while 
occupying a clinical choir it behoves 
you to rise early. London fa quiet 
at 6 a m ; only the milkman at 7.15 
am disturbs me. The routine starts 
at 8 am with a visit to see sick 
patients, principally a man without 
hu kidneys who has had a disastrous 
colon complication and fa now being 
jockeyed along quite satisfactorily, 
so I may see him at eight, my iec- 
ia 

an 
ioi 
fo 


nave ubbii uuuuou a . - . 

university types who fwl their swnji 
empires and salaries dwindling aWT 


day diiipsaur. . . - • . ( — 

10.30— Arrive at the office. A head of depag 

ment shouldn't show indecent hast 
arriving. Rule 1 of the PoJydon— show es 
•who’s boss. . i. the 

11.00— Usual mountain of P»P« £ 
Dean, including his interpretation 

another DES circular. (Seems the 
oE polytechnics fa mowing in «v®c * prgj 
ing circulars.) Full of refer-ences to 
and PDFs— quite incomprehensible,. xp» 
on to senior course tutor ft* B, 

11.30- Switch on "Engaged" 

- office and flick through the job 

TUBS. 10.30— Department’s CNAA degrw 
due for renewal. A nuisance. In 



uuo 1UL K cuvmui « V’ , -nnrtR KU 

by judicious moves, have alwmu 

w.°o«winsj fes: 

SST3K 

- Alternatively, if ^ titings 8<>. W'A A 
senior course tutor takes the b 

• foolproof system 1 . tbt 

11.00— Thinks : How can L 

. appearance of my curriculum vitae ^ , 

• out really 1 trying, just in case 

• position to move on before i the r ^ 
stop fa examined by^the^ W 

- --^-.initiate a course plandtog com 11 ‘jg^ 

■ drdw up ■ a scheme , ^ 

... Rumanian linguistics. 

.abstruse to occasion a Wr. amount.. ^ 
fqr the committee foerab ws (therw. ^ 




nno«r -mgny 
T) can aS 'mi 
•David Cc 


! ' " Senior lecturer i nj^iforephyi • 1 • -Denar dfadgree with her. 

w.-Vi - p«y» loat h Mi;, ••: :« v; 


J rieed ^ 1§m sure/nope pf 
would disagree with her. . . ; - 


lan Sudden, 
t.Londoh W5. 


.oiiMObiv • sv ■ ll n«irv • i 

■ slniUtir course: in the, Country, _ oerk* u 
la the long, run it ivonfa -have wiy 
. value, but iA the shorten « a S:i. 
ks! objective - pf.'-nwk^ ' 

-dynamic liroovator. Rule 3 t *. ■■ < \ 

V. feel I can , kgitiinateljrj ■g r | S iuglp- 

(Cyciostyfod ' 

automatfcally . to chafrmai*- W . . - . . , > 
board by departmental secret m; y^* 'uatrf^. j. ^ 

kenl®- ; 

l:„- ; .' S -W 


^^■Sue who. fa a gentle reaction. 
^ dying to limit the demands 
on the NHS by women with 
ffa_aud inconsequential lumps. 
2J"™ei8S9» have our witheis 
- f told five new cancer 
Md ^eir problems. Feel 
inadequate end plan to go 
to doctor* 3 ^ ^ fi ‘ ® pra * a««r writing 

J®!f V8 {'i' get called to see a 
n t who i» bleeding in another 
SirntroTo lately, no 'action. 

joun^i| nd ^ ask 1,1 ^ ,e r riaxation of 

Tuesday 

.1 lightly because although 

cqjv ®*hit . with the dawn— the 

fadL?% P^.Mfahers can be eatis- 
fastS ® e e patients at 8 am. 
ffS5*W we “make rounds” 
puWL «y. combing over all our 
detB ’ rey lewing their 

fa ® departmental seminar 
research society 

Sr2iT Uratfl 8 ess ** * e generd 

l!'« WS m M st something 
^tba LS; WB ojV could summon 
Si L! 1 “f| y ’ Daali- .to Outpatients 
Patients in two 
Uke-’a GP not a profes- 
m-y .«! academic 



■ rj-.eti pu t am savea 

: could lieve 

aQ hour ago- (and 
ol foe by the 


The inedlcel professor’s life i more 
doing than donnish. 


Thursday 

I complain about visitors but one 
of the pleasant tilings about London 
fa that in many respects it continues 
to be the centre of the medical uni- 
verse. This means that lots of 
people drop in on me end, summer 
and winter, students and recent 

g raduates from overseas can either 
e persuaded by me or, off their 
own bat, persuade, me that a little 
project fa Id order, i 1 - : ' 

One such lias been at work on an 
liour-by-hour and day-by-day sur- 
veillance of the work of nine dif*. 
fereqt surgeons. This work analysis, 
done by a Harvard student, shows 
how far wo are from the reflective 
academic life. la addition, thore Is 
the dbvious ulterior, motive that 
figures of this kind, if they favour, 
our views, might be used either for 
an agreement on some cost benefit 
analysis for the Health Service or 
to further the claims of the Asso- 
ciation of University Consultants 
and Specialists that some differen- 
tials should bo looked at. between 
academic and non-academic staff In 
the Health Service. 

Two . of the nine who ore 
academics had a week of 80 hours 
trying to keep pace with all their 
commitments. However, iu fairness, 
another— an Irishman Jn Dublin- 
got by on 33 hours — Guinness must 
be good for you. ^ 

How does one solve i this prob- 
lem?: It fa knit up with so many 
tilings: essential clinical work; 
fussy and imoreativo administration, 
some of it from the Health Service ; 


the . self-imposed demands of 
research j the obligato uf tench ing. 
These are the doom of the clinical 
academic and It is marnlly arguable 
“ ,nt having clinscu this course lie 
should not compliiin. 

Of course, ihu flaw in any reason- 
1I1R about iL'Iiiling salaries to clinical 
work is that the NHS employee 
to whom nur sulnry is geared lias 
basically only two of the four 
iireus which we me supposed to 
encompass. Hence, the argument 
Tor u s c-param detenu illation and 
one independent — however unpniat- 
r i , is muy l ,e — from our non- 
clinical collciigiies. Many would not 
agree with this in principle though 

1 ii . a fnct ' n Practice oil 

all three com incuts where I have 
worked in academic surgery. 

The rest of Thursday is a good 
nav unless as in this instance sonic, 
thing hns nor gone quite right In 
the opcrniing theatre yesterday. 
Now one of our “ majors ” Is bleeil- 
mg bndly because of sonic complex 
clotting disturbance. Spend most of 
* ,e „ da ,y worrying about It and sillily 
sliBlIying about the need to go back 

I suppose inability to divorce one* 
self from such problems— wliicli by 
anu largo are best handled by the 
men who aro "on the wards”— is a 
sign of academic weakness, but it 
does underscore tho difficulty of tiy- 
lng to combine academic activity hi 
teaching and research witli the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

I always feel tlint this 1s partlcu- 
larly difficult for tho surgeon who, 
if ho is to hold up his head In Ills 
profession, must spend long hours 
hi the operating thcalro and bo 
prepared to go buck Into at night or 
oarly in the nioiulng (as wo did 
ultimately with this patient) to dear 
up tho mess he occasionally makes. 
At least one uses this as n rational- 
ization for the apparent un dor- 
achievement of surgeons ill academic 
fields. 


Friday 


Ono of the possibilities of clinical 
teadiing is to show the student what 
shapes tho social patterns of tho 
pabont he sees professionally as a 
case of piles, or a cancer of the 
stomach, or just a nuisance with the 
bolly ache. 

Conducting a joint teaching ses- 
sion with social workers and occa- 
sionally others Is a delicate exerdse 
in spite of having devoured as much 
sociological jargon as I can and 
even though we nave been doing this 
session for 10 years, I am always 
uneasy that it will get out of control 
— either flat dull or everyone at 
croSs-purposes and angry. 

Today’s conference is on a 
divorced West Indian woman, three 
abort! (ms, economic drop out, who 
has pushed off her one teenage boy 
Into care when things get too much 
for her. It is a success for us. We 
can talk about Lee Rainwater’s city 
poor and the strains that come from 
migration and anomie in the urban 
environment. But disaster — one of 
our colleagues in academic general 
"ractice Is sitting in and we »«* a * 
about tii 


what we surgeons are ujiug m uu 
in our attempts to make teaching 
socially relevant. 

Stand up knock down, drag out 
argument (not with the children 
present) which ends inconclusively 
as all such arguments do. Conclude 
again that when one tries to make 
sociological generalizations from 
real lifo, the generalizations are to 

J our personal frame of reference. 

suppose to a professional socio- 
logist this Is naive -but to mo it Is 
au ever-recurring discovery. 

This is my detached .view; less 
detached 1s. the feeling, that most 
doctors have rarely' made any 
attempt to sae their patients in socio- 
logical terms and that the new wave 
of community medicine and aca- 
demic general practices are just the 
same old blinkered professionals 

B ing another technical speciality 
the well beaten path of medi- 
cine, No doubt this Is folio da 
grandeur based on having ploughed 
my way through too many sociolo- 
gical paperbacks. 


Saturday 

Wc do not start- until 9 a m . and 
then review tho week that has gone 
and the ivcok to come.' ■ ; 

Coffee conversation In Sister's 
cramped, sitting room . tuyns to 
money rather than ideas— .where has 
nil the exdteraeut of cllilical medi- 
cine gone ? So ends a non-Don’s 
week, . ... 

J , H. A. R Dudley 


A pleasant 
taste of 
transatlantic 
independence 

It is cm-imis iluit the imivursiiics 
of Noriii America whit 1 1 arc mi so 
diffiu-ent a scale to our own, and 
which cater for so very much larger 
propnitiuii of the imputation shnuld 
give us fond For t nought about nur 
own condition, and even echo some 
of our own domestic problems. It 
is now 27 years since I begun my 
course of immersions in the trims* 
ntlumic atmospliei-o and each lime, 
the fouling of sameness within 
si range i less recurs. 

It is partly that youth is .so nnicli 
affected by changes in the economic 
and sucial climate and so conformist 
to whatever the cuiveutly fashion- 
able trend happens to be. It was 
thus not surprising to find that all 
tho excitements or recent years iu 
tho sense of eruptions of student 
protest have left very little trace. 
This generation of students— and 
this is truo of Canada us well js 
the United States — - is carcor- 
orieuted In its choice of subjects, 
deferential In Its behaviours, less 
farouche in uppearunce, and in tho 
opinion of its teachers, rather dull. 

The worries of academics about 
their students arc no longer, or 
rarely, that they aro at risk from 
tii cm. It is raihcr that at the un. 
dergraduote level they complain, as 
uo ours, about thoir increasing un. 
preparedness for university-level 
work. In a part, this is of course 
the result of tho rapid Increase in 
tho intake, and acceptance of tho 
fact that many who begin courses 
will drop out before the end. 

But another aspect of more relc- 
vanco to our own problems is the 
growing divorce between the pro 
v ?' Ihng philosophies of ml lira lion at 
tho different levols. On tho whole, 
tho universities— state and private 
—still cion vo to the idea of basic 
skills and an ordered hierarchy of 
knowledge. 

The school systems In many states 

tllO trflriitinnnl no! alitmuw'li 


high school from which the unlvor. 
91 UCS mainly recruit — llio Am Ariran 


model for our unstroamed compre- 
hensive enthusiasts — fa dominated 


u j Kuucuuonoi moons ts wao nave 
no uso for basic skills, and who 
have no idea of what the hierarchy 
of knowledge might be. 

The result is that the old- 
fashioned belief that all children 
should have the same schooling, a 
foj originally of the ideology of 
nation-building is crumbling even 
where there are no racial or Hn- 
guis&c jssues to complicate the 
picture. 

Parents who can afford It are 
sending tlielr children to private 
“bools, even In areas like the 
North West with no previous 
tradition of private schooling — the 
same phenomenon can be observed 
In the State of Washington and 
* “Mfcbwirfng British Columbia. 
And in a country where envy has 
Q ot been dignified by calling it 
anti-elitism, no disgrace appears to 
be attached to parents who make 
this, choice for their children, any 
more than to students who 
prefer the private to the state 
universities, on what ore often 
excellent academic grounds. 

Indeed, if one wanted to do a 
twentieth-century John D. Rocke- 
feller or Henry Ford, the creation 
of a new chain of private secondary . 
schools in North America -might - 
be n quick way to a fortune. 

However, a word of. warning .Is 
in order too. So deep aro the 
inroads of “ progressive ,l educa- 
tional theory that one cannot bo 
certain that private schools will 
not mako many of the samo errors 
if at a more advanced level. 

One finds a lG-y ear-old in' an 
expensive New York private school, 
with rio 'idba at all of what 
nineteenth-century society, was like : 
or of any of Its bi tell actual land, 
marks, set to grapple, with Engals ; 
on " the fumi]y ’! as woakciid prep : 
or b child with too little FrimcU 
to uicklo ordinary conversation set 1 
to read Sartre’s fluis Clos. 

: i The niottd is '* dabble, dnbhlo” 
but never .. learn anything 
thoroughly, least of .all grammar 
lind spelling .- , . it does rtDt wake 
things easy, for the iinivorsltius. No 
doubt the teachers get a kick oht 
■of it.-' - 

If one -has not. been around the 


that goes on is almost as great, if 
not greater iu tho lax-Mipportcd in- 
stitutions. 

It is ut least gratifying that along- 
side the _ trior inn us studio u»c( 
student unions, mie now Inis beauti- 
fully equipped art centres, student 
thcuii'cs and uthei* attempts to show 
SH “ja respect for Hu- nnu-inaierlul, 

Wliat one does come up against 
rather more _ clearly in State-sup- 
ported than in private institutions 
is that tills lavish ness In respect of 
student facilities is in sonic respects 
at the expense of their teachers 
who, with little say in university 
government, have almost none in 
I lie. allocution of funds. Even very 
senior touchers have “ offices ” iliac 
compare badly with what most Brit- 
ish professors would oxpcct, let 
nlono Oxbridge dons, which must 
explain why they keep tlicir books 
and do their own work at home, and 
nre so little in contact with students 
outside formal class hours. 

It also means that teachers get 
less consi deration when it comes to 
meeting the consequences of infiit- 
tion. It comes as a surprise to any. 
one looking at the lavuliness with 
which tho universities oro equipped, 
to find out that university teachers 
are cancelling their subscriptions to 
learned journals (many of which 
are In a parlous state) rather than 
pay the necessarily enhanced sub- 
scription rates of today. Hence dis- 
content and "unionization” bring- 
ing new problems. 

In the private sector, the ad- 
ministration has to keep on the 
right sido of some types of bene- 
factor, in the public sector it has 
the moro difficult task of keeping 
tho staLo legislature sweet. A uni- 
versity head who falls in this muy 
damage his institution in quite real 
ways. 

Thus, just after the University oE 
Arizona completed the building of 
a splendid new library, its president 
fool foul of tho legislature which 
then decided not tn vota the money 
to put in the shelves — so there it 
stands empty until the legislature 
meets again and presumably 
repents. 

.The Federal Government’s sphere 
of activity, apart from research con. 
tracts Is still n limited one and Its 
Presence much more distant j 
though its norms can affect private 
and public institutions alike. 


— * *p«*«*in iuung U 11 Ivors 
lavishly endowed citadel 


iuuijuuii ituHi/ is in me process ot 
renouncing its previous federal 

Grant rath nr thnn nKsn^Ai. it- .1.1.. 


to impose Its standards of personal 
morality and religious observance 
upon us student body. It can 
afford to. 

Where "positive action” to end 
discrimination is concerned — and 
tius has been the most obvious ele- 
ment in federal intervention— one’s 
overall view is that it has not itself 
ao far made much difference. Black 
students and. faculty are of course 
a more obvious clement on most 
campuses than they were three 
decades ago ; but ona feels that 
this would” have happened in any 

K XSSn U, 1 gr0, X& of th ® 

B,a 5i* J? 111 * 110 cla5S ' The "Black 
studies" movement seems to have 
produced little of permanent im- 
portance. 

While women students have 
mode their way in everywhere— the 
single-sex college la probably on the 
way out— the number of women 
faculty members still seems very 

Eng - 

I still suspect that colour and 
fu* ar S J less iroportant factors In 
the politics of education than Jan- 
gunge. The language issue still 
dominates the scene in Quebec: 


thou^McGiU Unirars^-SrSi 

ascendancy- r »oms to have reached 
a modus Vivendi with die provincial 
government and to bo less worried 
about its future than it was soma 
years ago. 

What fa clearest of oil. fa that 
there is no element, In the American 
.scene devored' to the notion <K State- 
imposed uniformity at all levels as 
is so. common in our own current 
establishment, Variety and freedom 
; to experiment is token for minthl. 
as Is tlio rains of a healthy private 
sector. 

'11,1' found 'ft ihuch .moro uuinhi- 


United States campuses for a little 
while, ono is struck all over again, 
fay tho lavishness of the physical 


D -- 1 WI UVI jin, ivl miAI K 

may do for on inovitubly small num- 
ber of American students,' but be- 
cause It seamed to provide a flicker 
or hope that id a Britain which many 
ecu as hopelessly lose to collectiv- 
ism and statlsiu, tiiero did seem to 
bu at least one group prepared to 
try. a different way. It was very en- 
couraging. 


a j t . j » | . v i, ifiu (riijDIWtU 

The author is Professor of Surgery J provision, particularly of that made 
at St Mary's Hospital, London. ' 1 for students. And the pampering 


; , MaxBeloff 

Professor Belaff -is principal of tho 
University College at Buckingham. 
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David Walker finalizes his hypothetical pecking order of English universities 

Old familiars stay at the top 


However controversial the Idea oE 
a pecking order of universities 
might be, it cannot be denied that 
some institutions come out near the 
top of every scale that is usod, from 
students in residence to engineering 
research, medical teaching, library 
books, staff honours and A-lovcl 
grades. 

Using tho kind of grading 
schemes described in last week's 
article, The THBS has arrived at a 
list of top English universities. The 
measures are too imprecise to 
allow it to be called a top ten; 
better call it a top seven with a 
further seven or eight universities 
just beneath it in the rank order. 

The list would start with a group 
including Manchester. Leeds, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Birmingham, 
Nottingham and London University 
taken as a whole. The next group 
would have Liverpool, Sussex, Shef- 
field. Bristol then Reading, 
Southampton and Essex before our, 
admittedly arbitrary, cut-off point. 

Such n list contains few surprises 
to those well versed in academic 
chit-chat To some people it will 
smack of dlscrhni notion which con- 
travenes rhe block grant principle 
on which the modern British uni- 
versity system rests. 

But if tliQ idea of a pecking order 
is discriminatory, it is no more nor 
less than a reflect ion of the kind 
of subject ive judgment that acade- 
mics make in appointments and 
distribution of research grants. In 
the great study of academics by 
A. 11. Halsey and Martin Trow, such 
a pecking order was found In aca- 
demics' preferences: most of them 
would swop a professorship at a 
provincial university for a lesser 
past at Oxbridge, and so on down 
the lino. 

More importantly, the discrimina- 
tion Is becoming overt, as in the 
speech by Dr Brockie Hunter of 
Birmingham University and in hints 
and off-the-record words from poli- 
ticians of both parties. 

The list we have spatchcocked 
, together can with some interest be 
compared with the picture of British 
universities that emerges from this 
week's document from the Commit- 
tee of Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals entitled “Universities in a 
Period of Economic Crisis”. The 
document was addressed to Mr 
Mulley, Secretary far Education, and 
described in glowing terms the 
.aspects of university work that make 
them such a good bargain. 

It singled, out medicine, engineer- 
ing and agriculture as areas of vital 
importance to the country’s well- 
being and mentioned mare than once 
the universities' function in teach- 
ing - future doctors and engineers 
and doing research in these sub- 
jects. Other subjects specifically 
mentioned were veterinary science, 
law and social work. 

Sir Athur Arm! tags, chairman of 
the CVLP, denied at a press confer- . 


subjects; He said their selection 
reflected the conceptions oE men of 
.nfe' generation of what the universi- 
ties were ail about. Nevertheless 
they also give a useful picture of 
what ! the CVCP considered the uni- 
versities' ^trengtlw, and our list 
Ought accordingly to reflect this. 


Take medicine, and an aggregate 
measure of teaching and research 
strength in clinical and pre- 
clinicai medicine and dentistry. The 
source for these figures are the 
UGC returns of 1971-72 and so all 
the qualifications attached to' the 
UGC statistics apply here. How- 
ever, the UGC figures for medicine 
do give a useful check through 
their enumeration of grants to de- 
partments from hospital boards, 
which is a measure of esteem if 
nothing else. 

The table that results includes 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol, 
Newcastle, Manchester, Nottingham, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool ana 
Sheffield, the flower of the British 

E rovlnclal universities with long 
i story of Involvement with the local 
community and its health. 

London, of course, has to bo 
divided into its constituent institu- 
tions many of which have different 
traditions, and which do naturally 
vary in their quality. Nevertheless 
men like Sir Douglas Logan, Lon- 
don's recently retired principal, can 
testify that the medical schools at 
places like St Mary’s, the London 
Hospital and the Middlesex do form 
n community of sorts. He spent 
many hours of administrative effort 
in lbs 1940s and 1950s in getting 
men from Bart's and Guy’s merely 
to talk to each other. 

In agriculture and forestry few 
universities In England offer the 
subject or do research. This poses 
the problem that any necking order 
will tend to. reward the big battal- 
ions at the expense of those smaller 
universities with specialist interests. 

However, there are few subjects 
which exist in such isolation: in 
agriculture the top universities for 
teaching and research are Reading, 
Nottingham, Newcastle then London, 
Exeter and Oxford. Reading does 
well on a number of other indica- 
tors; Newcastle Is strong in medi- 
cine, and so on. 

In engineering the dominance of 
the big universities is matched by 
the apparent excellence of the 
research tradition at smaller places 
like. Essex and Sussex. “ Excel- 
lence " irt that sense must of course 
be a quantitative concept and quali- 
fied by the fact that the figures 
being used come from one year 
alone and so do not give a picture 
through time. 

Taken together the universities 
“ best ” in engineering and agricul- 
turo together include Newcastle, 
Oxford, Nottingham, Cambridge, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
London, Reading, and Warwick. The 
figures available from the UGC for 
Manchester pose -similar kinds of 
problems as those for London. 

How justified Is it to treat Man- 
chester University aild the Univer-. 
sity of- Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology as a single 
institution ?' Their Interwoven his- 
tory and shared facilities do provide 
some economies of scale, hut they 


ter, Sussex, Cambridge, Birmingham, 
Oxford and London, with a fringe 
of strong mathematics departments 
at Warwick and Keele ana physical 
science at Reading and Salford. 

Some new names appear in the 
list of universities strong in the 
social studies and architecture: In 
the UGC’s statistics “ social studies ” 
covers an array of subjects including 
accountancy, law and social work. 

In social studies universities such 
as York and Brunei, Hull and Essex 
are strong; in architecture Shef- 
field, Bath and Bristol. The real 
strengths, however, are concentrated 
in the big universities of Oxbridge, 
London and the major civics. 

Two additional measures are post- 
gradaute numbers of libraries. Uni- 
versities can be ranked in terms of 
the proportion of their students who 
are postgraduates and In terms of 
the proportion of total English post- 
graduates they have. Likewise on 
libraries a volume measure — the 
number of bound volumes — can be 
linked with library spending divided 
among the total student numbers 
and die academic staff. 

It is noticeable that the latter 
measures show the new universities 
up well: in 1971-72 large amounts 
were spent at Lancaster. East 
Anglia, Essex Rnd Warwick on 
books, although the total number of 
books was understandably smaller 
than elsewhere. 

One of the striking things about 
the final aggregate rank order 
of universities is its domination 
by the four big civics— Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham and Liverpool. 
Perhaps Dr Hunter, vice chancellor 
of Birmingham, should have added 
to them, in his stout defence of the 
civics during the summer, Notting- 
ham, Sheffield, Southampton and 
Bristol. 

But Dr Hunter’s main point is 
seemingly borne out. The civic uni- 
versities carry a significant amount 
of the country's applied and pure 
research with a massive basis in 
teaching of both undergraduates and 
postgraduates. 

Beyond this, it is possible to say 
that the " new university ” experi- 
ment has bean at least partly suc- 
cessful, although perhaps not In the 
way originally intended by the UGC 
planners of the later 1950s. A uni- 
versity like Sussex takes its place in 
tiie top 10 because of its teaching 
and research in traditional applied 
and pure science and engineering. 

At the end of the exercise, Ox- 
bridge and London remain. It ought 
to be emphasized that the schools 
of London University differ mark- 
edly and that aggregating them con- 
ceals a great deal : comparing the 
London School of Economics with 
Imperial College is easier only than 
compariug University College with 
King’s. 

Nevertheless, a picture emerges 
of London as a great academic in- 
vestment which if only in its sheer 


tury ana snareci ihcj lines DO provide B i*e Th* nlnn* rf,. Mah 
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reckoning Manchester University 
would, only bo a few places behind 
'the joint institution of “Manchester 
with UMIST ”, 

\ Thd list of top universities in 
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Southampton, Liverpool, - Munch es- 


to pre-empt a significant proportion 
of the money available for higher 
education in Britain. 

.The list shows- that academics’ 
high subjective valuation of Ox- 
bridge as an environment for teach- 
ing and research is borne out The 
onus seems to lie on those who con- 
sider they should not get sufficient 
resources to keep them at the top of 
the perch, 


lot of pinching goes on, But who is 
doing it? 

Can it be those earnest students 
discussing the embodiment of Presi- 
dent Kim II Sung’s Juche idea (what- 
ever that may be) fn the framework 
of Korean Revolution? They would 
not be so materialistic. 

Could it be those aged lecturers, 
brooding over their last differentials, 
as they shuffle betweeu lecture 
centre and lab? There’s motive 
there, it cannot be denied I But they 
lack the sleight' of hand. 

No, it must be the work of n 
dedicated professional, some indlvi- 
dual — let us cell him Bnmel Willy— 
skilled in every branch of felony. 
All the signs are there. Indeed, one 
can buHif up a pretty goad picture 
of Brunei Willy, his likes and dis- 
likes, from the things he steals. 


cloakrooms are expens we ^ 
lockers with keys are a nuisaift 
because the keys tend to dlsapp® 
But Professor Alan Talbot, Hwj 
of the mathematics department m 
a member of Brunei's library w- 
ml-ttee lias come up with sn w 
which is helping the librarian os « 
his difficulty and seems Wa/j* 
hove applications In other 
He pointed out that while tb« ® 
rary was open, its main lssu« 
was always manned. Could there » 
bo lockers in the cloakroom : 
trolled electrically by the Issue W* 
staff ? No keys would then M «** 
sary. ' 

Mr G. Ford of the electrouJ«j» 
struction unit in the de 
electrical engineering i 
control system for the .lockers 
magnetic tokens and timing 


Both Sussex and London universities £ ind room at the top. 
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David Walker on the background to the university teachers’ pay settlement 

Alr^dy looking for next notch on salaries ratchet 

tiL 'bur’onlv Sh" on d Gove,,, men, i, .till B ol„ B expcc.cj 20 .pc 


J UL U 1 G 

Association of University Teachers 
angry at the Government’s handling 
of their, claim. 

Not all academics are discon- 
certed. Some have had their salaries 
Increased by nearly £1,800 in the 


Radio last week that he was 
"aggressively satisfied” with his 
ctandard of living. 

Nevertheless 1975 will be looked 
upon by many as the year when lec- 
turers in polytechnics were 
swarded major safety increases that 
took them unjustifiably ahead of the 
university teachers and when, once 
igain, they fell foul of the Govern- 
neat’s pay policies. 

The salaries academics are now 
ptid start at £3,176 for a lecturer, 
rising through 15 points to £6,446. A 
senior lecturer or reader starts at 
£6,234, rising to a maximum of 
£7,742 and a professor starts at 
£7,897. According to the AUT all 


this is only a temporary resting 
pace on the way to achieving parity 
with civil servants in future. 


tureSr!2 r f a,d 10 po,yttclmic l£ c- 

turers has been upper most In the 
minds of the AUT^negffioJS 

i.i rhpPiQ^ rne ^ l] oned by the AUT 
m their 1974 submission were civil 

«her administrator! U 
?h2 P rj n if d 0 lh,e .® cicntific officers In 
8ervric e who could enter 
with a sal-ary nearly £500 more than 
SS, otartJng salary for academics 
wltii similar qualifications. 

11 c j me Houghton which gave 
tur-ther educataon teachers the sal- 
ary scales listed in the table : its 
recommendations were backdated to 
the beghuting of May, 1974, a fact 
which increased the university tea- 
.chere sense of relative deprivation 
when they discovered polytechnic 
lecturers, often their former stii- 
de ™»» setting more money. 

The A.UT pointed out that such a 
disparity was without any 
justification when universities actu- 
ally validated some of the work dono 
in polytechnics through external 
degrees and the subject committees 
of tho Council of National Academic 
Awards which are stocked with dons. 

The principle laid down in tho 
Houghton Report end accepted by 


These sums are the final result of I ff, Government was one of compare- 


Mgodations which started late in 
1974, when the AUT submitted to 
the Universities Authorities Panel e 
»et of salary scales which started at 
£2,359. The UAP, vrtiich represents 
vice chancellors, meets with the 


bility between the tivo sectors. In 
paragraph 162 It said : « The advan- 
ced work undertaken outside uni- 
versities is increasing and wo feel 
strongly that teachers doing work 
which is similar to that being done 


me vice cnanceitors, meets with the w mar oeing done 

AUT in what Is known as Committee e umvereaties should as a matter 
A, in a two tiered system of negotta- °£J? rtn «ple be paid broadly compare 
don which many academics now able rates *? ™ eir university com* 
blame for the tardiness in settHne terparts “o have broadly similar 
tbtir dfllm. B career orosnccts “ 


tbtir claim, “ “ DLin " e 

f At the bi-annual council meeting 
w^the AUT In Swansea, vihich 
tagins today, there is MkeJy to be 
Burn pressure from delegatee to 
Wly to the Advisory Concileidon 
■m Arbitration Service for a way 
out of the present negotiating struc- 
hire, 

* n £ er ?® t jng thing about last 
J«rs submission to the UAP was 
ft made no mention of further 
wucation teachers as a group with 


career prospects 

In the early part of 1975 the 
AUT pressed on' with the support 
of tiie vice-chancellors for its salary 
claim, which averaged about 18 per 
cent across the various grades. 

In April, Mr Prentice, the Secre- 
tary for Education, said in the 
House of Commons that he accepted 
the Houghton Report's principle of 
“parity” between the sectors, a 
word which according to Mr Laurie 


and the Government is still going 

The month of Muy saw the first 
ever direct action by university 
teachers when across the country 
they broke oft lecturing for an hour 
or so at lunchtime to hold protest 
meetings. Mr Prentice condeoincd 
tho episode as “irrelevant and un- 
helpful However, because nego* 
nations between the teachers, fha 
UAP and the DES were dragging 
oil, the dispute was reforred to arbi- 
tration. 

The AUT claimed a notional 
figure which represented whut their 
salaries should have been nt Octo- 
ber 1, 1974, plus a settlement for 
the year sinco then. Together these 
elements, which moke up tiie claim 
in tho table, would have given a 
new lecturer £3,516 and a profes- 
sorial minimum of £9,495. These 
figures represent the AUT*s own 
estimate or price and wage move- 
ments between 1974-75 plus what 
they actually got from arbitration. 

The findings of the arbitration 
body got caught up with the Gov- 
ernment's new ami-inflation 
strategy announced in tho July 
White Paper The Attack on Inf la- 
tion, a fact which led some people 
to wondor whether tho AUT should 
have tried to settle quicker. 

If tho AUT had accontod the DES 
offer of Mnrcti-Aurll or scales start- 
ing at £2,778, and managed to agree 
quickly on an appropriate cost of 
living addition, there Is some likeli- 
hood that university teachers would 
now be batter off than they ore. 
The going rate in April for cost of 
living increases was about 20 per 
cent, which added to the DES offer 
would have given £3,516 to run from 
October 1 this yoar. 

However the White Paper super- 
vened. So, too, did tho annual 
Burnham negotiations for further 
education teachers which ended 
with tlieir getting roughly 20 per 
cent from April 1, 1975. 

The findings of the arbitration 
body, whiclt gave university tea- 
chers about 30 per cent at the mini- 
mum grade and 20 per cent on the 


clem iy expected 20 per cent cost of 
Jiving to be added to them. 

What became known as Part One 
together witli the cost nf living ele- 
ment would have raised the starting 
salary to over £3,500, restoring by 
a generous margin the safety lend 
that soma university teachers claim 
they should have. 

However, the Government look tho 
view that this cost of living element 
fell under its pay policy and would 
have to be restricted to £G a weak at 
most. Subsequent negotiations be- 
tween August and last week con- 
cerned whether in fact the cost of 
living element was agreed before 
the pay code came into effect, and 
whether if it wits, the DES would 
in tome way promise to recognize 
tho university teachers had been 
unjustly treated. 

It Is against this background that 
the document released last week 
officially by the so-called committee 
B, representing on one side tho 
DBS and on the other the UAP and 
the AUT, should bo read. It appears 
to re-examine the principles under- 
lying tho arbitration board's find- 
ings, which included basing univer- 
sity teachers salaries at October 3, 
1974, on points about 10 per cent 
abova those applying for further 
education lecturers. However the 
DES and AUT have drawn contra- 
dictory conclusions from It. 

The document said: "With effect 
from April 1, 1975, within Ihu rules 
of tho Social Contract then operat- 
ing, toachcrs in further education 
in England and Wales received in- 


creases which took the solar v 
maxima to £6,417 and £7,578 (for n 
lecturer and senior lecturer). 

" Had the re Inti vines recent, 
mended by the arbitrating body as 
appropriate at October, 1974, and 
accepted by all parties, been carried 
forward when university leacbors* 
pay was next revised in October. 
1975, their new scales could havo 
been expected to include maxima of 
£6,950 and E8,400 for these grades, 
Had the contemplated cost of living 
increase been added, the figures 
would have been higher." 

Tho key phrase in that passage, 
which is understood to have delayed 
final settlement of the cost of living 
claim by many weeks, was " accep- 
ted by all parties”. On flic AUlTs 
interpretation it committed tiie DES 
to accepting in any future negotia- 
tion the salary lead they claim they 
have over further education 
teachers. 

Meanwhile, the further education 
teachers nre looking to the small 
but none the loss appreciable advan- 
tage that university teachers now 
have, as a possible bargaining coun- 
ter in their next negotiations, prob- 
, A pr . u - A" « recent edition 

of The Teclimcat Journal the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers j n Technical In- 
stitutions said tho Houghton rela- 
tivities would ho a determining fac- 
tor in tho ncgotla lions. 

*• AUT’s part, their next 
claI E?, !? „ ver ¥ lik °V to be based 
on civil Servicu comparisons. The 
salaries ratchet climbs one notch 
higher. 


lA 9W . Pay at October 1973 

FE _ Claim Univ FE 


University lecturer 
Polytechnic lecturer II/ 
senior lecturer 


University senior lecturer 
Polytechnic principal 
lecturer 


Pay at October 1974 F 

Untv FE Claim 

Part one plug 
" Fall " Cost 
of Livin g 

min 2,118 2,670 3,516 

2)412. 

to 

max 4,896 5,412 7.6S9 

min 4,707 5,001 7.392 


max 5.97C 
min 6,105 

avc 7,257 


tfactriontrn furt jSr ??EE er « general secretary of the mum grade and 20 per cent on the professor nrin 6105 jn! 2'i 

A^T, 1 means something vary differ professorial minimum, wero known Hand of Department ’ 

nR*™ 5, , Th J! °“ lsslon ent from comparability. The In June and were greeted with Grade VI ave 7,257 11,; 

morB remarkab le because semantic dispute between die AUT ouphoria, because the AUT confl- * the professorial average Is subject to the £8,500 jjnitt 

Sue Reid reports on how changes in Leeds University’s system of government are working 


* tho professorial average Is subject to the £8,500 limit for cost of living Increase. 


Almost share 
and share 
alike after 
Leeds changes 

Rtuablingg 0 f 'discontent among 
junior academics more than a 
*80 have led today to sweeo- 
ffg. m anges In Leeds University's 
government structure. T3ie 
university’s centUry-oId constitu- 
whlJ! 8 ? beei1 remodelled to 1 give 
Uftfrofessbrial staff and students 
1 Tklf 6 in deofctdn making, 
h tSe 0 ^ constitution, Introduced 
io/Jw as beebmimg outdated by 
The junior . members 
H.the academy staff first voiced 
)/ ew ; and the student' body 

wi£ P the aame 

no , students Atid only a 
£Sf S f 1118 non-pro f esBbr I el 
on the University senate tlieir 
J 5 ™! 1, , sharipg could not 
'ImibRSt* - lt,n * drawn out de- 
QvenutalKr to last 10 years k 

Wnarl" 19 ' , H* e university's 
ye ® r ~ T -when a new con- 
w?tiop was imtoduced., 

Itt^.^tte more. I dramatic chen- 
8l)0ut ^7 *0 hew con- 
^Uon_ has . been 4 b increase- In 


,oee n the increase- m 
Vni«^»/ B P r8 ?onfe'tibrt on^botb the 
fhCT senate^ ^rd coupcil. The 

tU n • aWow ******* 

on ^ sqveu on the sen- 
- President of the gtu- 

fow- with a decision 
of th? 

: senate edmmitbees 
.long ' dtaci^sfons 


■ ^only^rfifty autiiorities 
:So Wttwclvs. Notv. 

union would 

^ Q-^P^entatives; . tiie " ^move 
. v*." 88 ® general w 


ficial, for tho non-professional staff 
who, like tihe students, ere elected to 
senate membership. 

The statutes now allow 45 mem- 
bers of tho faculties to be elected 
directly to senate and a further 12 
to the university council. Only a 
handful of non-prof es^orial staff 
were eligible for membership of 
these bodies under the old constitu- 
tion. 

For the university professors the 

B lcture is, inevitably, not so rosy, 
[any no longer enjoy automatic 
membership of senate but instead 
have to compete in university elec- 
tions for a seat against their non- 
professorlal colleagues. 

But fate has played a hand in this 
situation much to the surprise of 
, the university’s young blood. By 
chance it has been the professors 
who have proved to be the, election 
favourites, . pushing their non- 
professorial counterparts into 
second place. 

Onto the university court and 
council have also come representa- 
tives of neighbouring Yorkshire uni- 
versities and Leeds, Huddersfield 
and Teesslde polytedmlcs. ■ TVo 
representatives of the Trades Union 
Congress now sit on the university 
council, 1 a -move welcomed by the 
student body. . . 

The introduction of reserved 
areas ’ of- business at meetings has 
taken the heat out of any arguments 
against student participation. This 
move, approved by the students 
themselves, allows discussion on 
staff appointments, proniotiqn and 
personal affairs to take place irt the 
absence of the student represen la- 
-tives. • 

While some members of the aca- 
demic staff end student body voice 
ininor criticisms about, the new gov- 
ernment structure, in operation now 
for 15 months. Lord Bojrlfl,; vice- 
chancellor of Leeds University, is 
outspoken In bis Approval. 

. Tho long debate over the consti- 
tution had been going on for fivo _ 
years When’ he became the vice- 
chancellor in 1970 and many ; acado- 
tides at Leeds’ fed it was largely 
through his. enthusiasm that, the 
various issues were finally thrashed 
out and the new statutes Wought 


into being. 


Lord Boyle says that bringing in 

S new constitution at an old-ea tab- 
shed university, such as Leeds, is 
like the merging of two major 
motorways. He sees the new con- 


stitution as an Important step for- 
ward for tho university and admits 
to feeling " rather smug 11 about its 
success. 

However, he is quick to add that 
not everything has worked out per- 
fectly. “ It is possible we have a 
few too many committees. But I 
believe that we have managed to get 
85 per cent of the new constitution 
right first time. It has worked 
extraordinarily smoothly." 

Lord Boyle is particularly pleased 
about the element of student parti- 
cipation, which he believes is of 
great benefit to the students and 
the university. " I cannot see any- 
thing wrong with the students in- 
volving themselves in the university 
government. 

“It is a thoroughly good thing 
for students, especially those who 
are not gding into professional life 
at the end of theie time at univer- 
sity, Students lfeave Leeds feding 


more respect for their university 
because they have been truly 
involved with it." 

He welcomes the polytechnic rep- 
resentation on. the university court 
and council, although he admits that 
those eligible to attend are often too 
busy to put in regular appearances. 
But links between the university 
and other education Institutions in 
Yorkshire are, says Lord Boyle, very 
important. 

Professor Charles Whewell, a pro 
vice-chancellor of the university 
between 1973 and 1975, has seen 
the old constitution and the new 
constitution at work. He believes 
that the most important element 
of the changes has been the 
increased involvement of both the 
academic staff and students. 

'* The senate is now a much more 
representative body. People dou’t 
use their position on it as a sound- 
ing board for their own sectarian 
interests. Both staff and students 
make useful contributions." .■ 

He is.. {he first to admit; that vIO 
years was ah - extremely long tf me 
to reach , agreement on a new con- 
stitution, “It should and could have 




.u , • js « t * * y f * • ■ I 1 f 

New views Introduced at Lc£ds University, 


taken less time but It was essential 
that there was thorough discussion. 
It was the consequence of the way 
certain topics arose and, of course, 
we did have a change in vice- 
chancel Inr during that time." 

Professor Whewell remembers 
that the first demands for a new 
constitution came from the non- 
prof essorial staff who felt that tho 
professors had no automatic right 
to sit on the senate. 

In spite of the initial strength of 
the student call for representation 
in the early 1970s the situation is 
sadly different now. Some students 
elected to the senate have only made 
odd appearances— a major complaint 
of the students* union. 

The constitution allows the union 
to elect one of its members and its 
president to the senate. The five 
other student members of senate are 
elected by the faculties end pro la 
np way controlled by the union or 
its policy. 

Mr. Bob Rao. deputy president of 
the uhfon, said, “Our major griev- 
ance is that the students as a whole 
have no control over their elected 
representatives in terms of being 
able to recall them ". 

He and other members of the 
union, feel that errjng students, 
including those elected from .the 
faculties, should. : be - subject to a 
veto Of no confidence jf they do not 
attend to their duties. They also 
criticize the low number of students 
actually Allowed hi pfey a -part la 
the university government. 

Mf Rae explained t - “ Tho ratio of 
students to' academics on the senate 
Is -stitt too low. The power given 
to stiiddnts under the now constitu- 
tion-lias only been a token gesture." 

Criticism of the working of the 
new . .constitution . lias also been 
voted# by the non-profcssoiial staff 
who stilt feel that they ore under- 
represented. 

Mr Edgar Judkins, secretory nf 
the Association of university Tua- 
oheid at Leeds, added that not: 
enough of Hie non- professorial staff 
exercised their Voting rights and 
consequently tho wou-known pro* 
fe&sora 1 safely held their senate 
seats at elections, ' . . 
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Long-term planning needed to maintain standards 


• At this lime last year, the com- 
mittee told the Secretary of Stare 
lor Education and Science that in 
times of great, economic difficulty 
the universities willingly accepted 
that they must bear their fair share 
of cuts in public expenditure, and 
llio committee reaffirms that view 
now. 

The committee inude its concern 
known to the Secretary of State 
because by that time It had become 
clear that the means adopted in 
December, 1973, to bring about cuts 
in universities’ expenditure (the 
withholding of supplementation) 
were placing a disproportionate bur- 
den upon them. It was in recogni- 
tion of this Hint the Secretary of 
State made available a supplemen- 
tary grant of E15m. Despite this 
welcome relief universities had no 
alternative but to make extensive 
expenditure cuts of an order which 
cannot be repeated arid it is from 
this weakened financial base, and 
without any planning fra me work for 
future operations, that they face a 
situation in which they are making 
every effort to meet their inescap- 
able commitments as well as the 
accelerating demand for university 
entry front well-qualified students. 

• Universities have expanded to 
meet student demand ana will wish 
to continue to do so hut the import- 
ance of their work cannot bu judged 
simply in yuan li rat ivo terms. What 
ran be done in meeting sLudcitt 
demand or in other aspects of the 
universities' activities depends ulti- 
mately on the amount and quality 
of physical and staff resources. 

A commitment to high standards 
suffuses all throe basic aims which 
serve to defiuo and distinguish the 
universities' role — teaching which 

pplica- 
present boun- 
daries of knowledge and understan- 
ding, and scholarship achieved by 
the work of men and women of 
considerable Intollectual powers. It 
is vital that universities should con- 
tinue to be able to maintain a pro- 

E ar balance between these separate 
ut Interacting functions. 

• The committee Is confident that 
any examination of the record of 
the universities would leave' no 
doubt that they have always reacted 
and will continue to react positively 
to the challenge of the problems 
which face the nation. Support was 
immediately forthcoming from 
within the universities for the in- 
creased opportunities for higher 
education proposed by the Robbins 
Committee and accepted as Govern- 
ment policy. That support was main- 
tained by members of the university 
community despite the problems the 
expansion itself created. By the 
academic yoar 1971/72, universities 
had admitted some G per cent or 
12,500 more students man Govern- 
ment recurrent .grams provided for 
ip that year. • • • 

; • In recent years, and with the 
assistance of tire university Grants 
Committee, universities have taken 
the measures necessary to meet the 
need- demonstrated in a series of 
national reports for greater num- 
bers of ■highly - trained men and 
women in particular' fields .within 
.science . and . technology— for, 
example, petroleum engineering— 

: quite' apart from expanding the' 
numbers of their medical, dentistry 
and veterinary graduates' to meet 
; national heeds, and also In -such 
areas as the law and social work : 
135.000, will- ovar ,50 per cent of 
universities' students, nre on science 
and technology-based courses. 


In a recent statement the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals urged the Government to restore long-term 
financial planning and rectify the ‘injustice’ done to university 
teachers over their salary claim. Extracts are printed below. 


expand the number of doctors they Yet tenure of employment has 
train in their medical schools. This rightly become the norm for linlver- 
effort is of vital importance to the sity academic staff— just as it has 
future of the Natioual Health for most othor teachers and 
Service in meeting its undoubted civil servants. And since aca- 
need for doctors and Is one which denruc staff enjoy tenure, uni- 
makes bu enormously valuable con- ver sides would reject as totally 
tribution to its current financing unjust the ' concentration or 
through the services which uni ver- any redundancies on other groups of 
si ty-snl ruled stnff give to NHS their staff. Beaause or this, in prac- 
hospital practice. tical terms, such staff savings as 

At a time of financial restraint, may at any one point m time be 
however, this work Is being achieved possible could only be achieved 
at the expense of other commit- 
ments, as medicine with its costly 
staffing and other demands comes 
to consume an increasing percent- 
age of the budget of those univer- 
sities with medical schools. — -. — . , 

• There are realities in the tinker- emergency 

sales 1 present situation which con- for the year 1974-75 would have been 
not be ignored in a search for unmanageable if 
further economies in the use of 
resources. The tinio-scale attaching 
to tha work of universities is such 
that many commitments entered 


through redeployment, where this is 
feasible, and redistribution of staff 
resources as posts become vacant 
through resignation, retirement or 
death. 

i Despite the Government's special 


„ universities had 

not made a vigorous pruning of both 
staff and non-staff expenditure. The 
economies in non-staff expenditure 
included cutbacks on spending on 
into ore necessarily "Tong term in libra ries. on siip pi tes a n d mator i ala 
character. The introduction of a needed for teaching and lesearch— 
new first-degree course from the *. c .jf“^ nd 011 fuel * 

initial planning to the graduation tn 

of the first student requires u period f ^ re ® v 5* l{ ?® ® P S?' 
nf flf T eas r five veers* worlc ■ even “fleze scfldcnuc posts sb elreedy 
rf . 1 iwsi nye years wvrK. , even • hit nha tmrMB tv 


lions are thus able to resiuind n 
ibly to indications of social fcnJS 
an3 national needs and to *52 
date them in a complementary® 
tionshjp with the demands 5 
scholarship. The maintenance of 
system of block .grants will cdSJj 
to be an essentaal condition Rf 
versitles doing so. m 

• The level of finance within d» 
block gram is, of course, cnid! 
because of the universal 2 
mitment to standards which it m2 
be foolish to damage and unforS 
able to destroy. But they also C 
a commitment to good planning,^ 
cjent management, economic own. 
t]on end the mointenance of edw» 
tional opportunity. The ovend*]® 
ing mdicatuo-ns are that in the naj 
year or two severe restraints will in 
applied to public expenditure sod 
that the ability of the universities 
to meet all their commitments tfU 
be strained accordingly. 

In this situation the committee 
believes universities can make their 
own contribution to the shon-tera 
crisis. Under normal circumstance*, 
the committee would urge the impor- 
tance of making full providon in 
calculating universities’ recuntoi 
grants for all additional students 
likely to be accented ; indeed h 

they were effectively precluded from *£“ ™ L™[ 

meting provision for these growing clear . Lkfn^SrdTom 



upwards, we are now at die begin- 
ning of a seven-year period in which 
the number of 18-year-olds Is ex- 

S ending and it may unfortunately 
e tha case, at least in the immed- 
iate future, that they will have to 
consider their future careers against 
high levels of unemployment. 

It seems therefore that not only 
will there be a rise in demand for 
higher education from an increasing 
proportion of the age group, but that 
the numbers seeking admission will 
be greater because of the interest 
of those who, though adequately 
qualified for entry, would otherwise 
have thought first: in terms of 
employment. 

lu our view it would be most 
unwise if, against tlias background, 
the universities were to be financed 
In such a way or on such a level that 
i one 


UIIITUI OUlvn 1 UIW Lvat.ll IS ■ ^ »ru 

inspires, research and its appl 
tion which expands present be 


If it were decided now to establish 
a new medical school it would not 
produce the first qualified doctor 
until well into the 1980s. 


“Cuts in resources are 
limited by the minimum 
standards universities must 
demand” 


mentioned, limited' by the necessity 
to fill posts essential to the work 
of universities. And since univer- 


sity teachers are expert in particular 
fields of knowledge, the opportunity 
for transfer between departments is 


In a wider sense, a research pro- 

f eramme of potential national 
mporrance, first funded from out- 
side the university, may hove to be 
taken over by the university and 
sun ported for some years if the 
initial national Investment is not 
to bo wasted, 

'• In a situation of economic crisis, 
attention is inovitably focused on 
short-term responses, but the long- 
term nature of many university acti- 
vities is peculiarly unsuited to such 
short-term measures. In order to 
make, the best use of the resources 


limited. Nevertheless, the overall 
numbers of university teaching staff 
have not risen since 1974, though 
student numbers have risen by over 
10,000 this October and are ex- 
pected to increase by a similar 
amount next year. 

. There are already subject areas 
in universities, particularly in some 
arts and social science subjects, 
where the staff-student ratio is 1:15 
or worse. And the worsening of 
academic staff ratios has been paral- 
leled by corresponding cuts in the 
number of non-academic staff. As 
mentioned above, the current 
average university figure excluding 
medical subjects now stands at 1:10, 
a ratio worse than that applying in 
ind higher 


other sectors of further and hig 
education. 

' If such departmental ratios endure 
for long or worsen, efficiency can 
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numbers so that it became propor- 
tionately more difficult to gain a 
university place. 

• It should be clearly understood 
that in stating the importance it 
attaches to maintaining opportunity 
of entry and graduate output die 
committee is in no way advocating 
or even accepting a diminution of 
universities* research role. Indeed 
it considers that it is largely because 
they have insisted upon maintaining 
an effective research capacity 
across the whole range of disciplines 
they cover, that the universities are 
in a position to serve the community 
generally. 

As was recognized recently in the 
report of the House of Commons 
Select Committee on Science and 
Technology, there , are already 
threats to universities' scientific 
research capacity drid, at a time 
when research and development in 
industry Is being cut back, it is even 
more important that the research 
role of universities is maintained. 

Universities would firmly resist any 
policy designed further to limit uni- 
versities’ capacity in this field, nmauis 

whether effected expressly or J ,ey0 Ji 1 < * The s 

implicitly through « .Linking of “*« the 

end of this period, they will be ** 
to resume their programmes in 
development with financial supp*® 
at a level In keeping 
national and international stawni 
and commensurate with the ourm 
they have shouldered. • Ana vx 


sent, that any such calculations (to 
not disregard either the existing pa. 
tern of Inescapable commitments ot 
die fact that universities tot 
already effected non -repeatable 

economies. 

For the immediate period ahead, 
however, the committee is sure (hit 
the universities, if given realistic 
recurrent grams whose values an 
subsequently maintained In real 
terms, would do everything in their 
power to help to satisfy the dub- 
bers of potential entrants to u 
extent exceeding the proportionals 
real increase In their grants. 

Against this background, the con- 
ntlttee would look to the. Goran 
ment to do three things— none of 
them unreasonable but together 
capable of having decisive impact- 
The first la to promote a more effi- 



provide 
id a ted 


arrangements of the present and 
immediate past, and winch 
a planning perspective am. 
terms funding commitment extern 

J 1 J _ fka a. 


there . be any guarantee that the 
present high student success rate 
cat! be sustained. We believe that 
the universities are already' in a 
situation where, if they were 
required to maintain the present 
level of economies, lasting damage 
would shortly ensue. 

• There is another aspect of the 
problem. The university system in 
the United Kingdom over the course 


resources. 

• Far more work of practical rele- 
vance is carried out in universities' 
research programmes than is 
generally realized. Many members 
of staff make their specialist know- 
ledge available outside die universi- 
ties as consultants or advisers. Many 
universities through their special 
industrial liaison orrangoments. 
their extramural departments and 
through certain o-f their academic 
departments extend a great deal of 
help to the community at n local 
level. 


iture national 


r,' as. materials' . 

-Jwt demand m .. ..... 
porarily, bbt where: future 
^fleed appeared clear. This foVatight- 

• : ha|. been jaipply. justified. ■■ • 

\ •.-In- the last 18 months', bednusc of. 
, ictetorntlng ; jnflatl6h, . i universities 
. .-Hr®. . had -tq work with ‘reduced 
: fosonircM,; ia:,real.\terib«, Inthla 
. verted they potv only .mnin't&ned; 
hei^ importent. commitments , In, 
■ leaching and rescatch, but they -also 
: sontiii u£(1. .to Increase. thfci r s Student 

• number s, by , 7,000 .1 a a 

i jurtlmr : 10,000 , thisyemy. Thta 
. jchffevembnt hbs invoivefl 1 a , pro« 

gramme ; of rigorous " cconomjos: 
istebljshed posts have had , to- bo, 
.eft ,vncnnt--some 500 in . academic 
iwffi: posts, atone, by the beginning, 
of this year; maintenance lias had 
"” w oil ..a iarap scale; laud 


tb Ito defetri . . . ...... 

thorn hat ah can. increasing pressures 1 
on . the ratio :;o£‘! acadeni)p ! staffs to 
lull-time. e^ttlvalOili- students wftitfi ji: 
putSLde of (ho- mod fctll subjects,' now 
Hands tfrf uqljy ' at 1 ; 10,- ■ ' ; 

fii | too ; tiqnie period universities >- 

\ave .sus tent’d ine piograiritnc \a ' 


one longer than that applying at 
present whore decisions giving rise 
to long-term commitments are hav- 
ing to be made in ignorance of the 
resources that will be available to 
meet them. 

The need for an adequate plan- 
ning period is all the more crucial 
in a climate, of financial restraint 
if. universities are to make sensible 
use. of limited ; resources and 

attempt to. minimize the : harmful rlwl - — r — — 

effects ;of economy financing. More- decades has been t the 

oyer it cannot be said too often or Sr ' fl ^? e : sca lf capital invest-, 

too ' strongly that adherence .to cer- timveraities have been 

tain minimum,- standards which our Su^ 1 ■*** °. t ^ er8 5 e< ^ ev< ^?P e ^- 

own' and any. comparable university n ??° n '*■■ in yested very large 
system demands! enforces limits on f 0 ”?* to teaching buddings, laporn- 
tne extent to which resources may 1 } 1 1, T I ' ar I es o«d other facilities 

be indefinitely stretched. . ■ RWoi will be needed more and more 

. The. .fact ' that Itr. the case of ^ ^ yow's ahead/ Many of these 
Higher, education, .these ; limits' are . oM'iomgSv are used for services to 
nbt' necessqrlly'.obidDUs, does.' not rW liPMl :comm\mjty . offered by- 

^bhe them t>).e 4ess Standards ' adult , .educatiqp - and.; versitleb should increase their efforts 

established over a, porlod of many ■ j depytnients. . ytcfllms to make, known the ways In which 

— L ' - ■ they can offer help, and they will 

be -glad to hove more Indications 
of. local- and national heeds. As in- 
stitutions concerned with new know- 
ledge and, .' new advanced specialist 
skills, universities occupy a central 
role in retraining. at a time when the 
process of technical advance makes 
continual; demands Upon employees 
ap'd managers. " ■ . 

S . The block grant system lids at 
e heart' of universities' ability to 
perform • their ' complex of rqles. 
while it Is undeniable that the large 


“ Universities occupy a * 
central role in retraining at 
a time of great techuic&l 
advance” \- 


This willingness to meet the needs 
of die community .in a practical apd 
pragmatic' way will be called on 
miore and more, And it is right -that 
it should. It is important that uni- 


d by a wnqie 
groups whq 
, ^ .. a Qd. teaching 
dating the. under*. 


lejndlc staff ' p diaries accopnta for :gj?diiat« vacations^., ■ , 
ist:h?lf;o£oll UiuvOrdty luCbnio ':.• Ih-thO y|6w of rtjib coilmiittee, Hi 
• vy. this;, must- ; bB . addod the' . long-tanti. trend in tl>ls country wU 
rifiOi of: other. 'staff, which: pto- I w tpr an locreashm proper tfor 
js k flaiirt'fequal. to' nearly three- ”' -- - 

, .quhrrara of toe total aphuOl oper- r , . 

td jiotfe more ;d!mltod,; growth iji . demand 


, M. fpr an locreashm proportion of 
young;- peppld to .sebk highor edu* 
- eation^-wlth ;a- cbnjpqrabfe tiiough 


^ BnoUJUWBu- 

tiiird Is to give a clear commlwjs 
tlmt effective long-term plW 
and financing arrangements wu 
restored thereafter so tharprep*" 
tlons— Including consideraiJoo® 
the necesaary capital ^proW^ 
to meet expansion after 
be made In tlie intervemng 

In the current period aj I 
slty staff have had to acw..*J 
straint In wages and 
particular, academic staff MW . 
fevred ovei' the last 1 “i 

cause of the requirements 
current Incomes policy are 

receive the settiement whkh Bjj 
had thought would be effective 

October 1. -• ! i ctiB 

The previous Secretary ef^, 

recognized in 

of t|ie Houghton 

suited in treatment 

tsadier, which be 

just. Recently, the P re f r e ,” l ^Ho^ 

of State was aWe to say i Ip h g r8 .fj i 

of Commons that ^ when tper ^ 
different 'pay «wadon ^ 
nation^ this la P q^haS^ 

shall have to returft- . 
tee is concerned to R t • 

tnltted Iniustice is I'emeuie . . 

oEirllost possible dote. ^ 

• University autonomy 

Shows it has Wen eMrtWJ# 


Honesty lies in the 
lens of the camera 


1 amig'tJucJgerj -Ir-is^ Importantto-.note i.mqre ^limited ' growth hi _ 

P^ le Ps Whom. : 31||000.; are ncnde- Jt ftz .also to® qomrnitteo's view that 


Sty- 


.. , “y alnllB VPiK 

pars of: every unlbe laity’s annual crisis fihq univerwm ^, , with 

grant is ali-'ead^ claimed by medium other se ^ or ,®* ^m^extreniely ^- 
qr : loQg-te^ln coipmitmeqts, too “ ' 

powers to adjust' tlibse; id a planned 
manner -and to deploy the remain- 
ing : suins between' different expendi- 
ture Jiead.s -Jq tob light of current 
circumstances,'; encourage too effi- 
cient Use- of resources and place the 
responsibility for. ^uch use where 
lfc beldngs..' .; l\,u' . . • . 

The complex of university institu- 


snows it nan pew c otnm«fl 

regard to the needs of ttJJ ^ 
ity at large. In a 
crisis the universities, 
other sectors, will pe fjrj 
need tq make some 1 e < trl , .. 
cult choices. 1 i 1 .j|rf lSf' 

ft is the commi«o e Jn U rrtO u f c j!; 

taimng -their :..stsnqBiu» to, 
same .time . Will part^^‘ : i 

toelrnatipnal 

to Uphold, toe . qPP Drt M m ^ .. v r; 


Euan Duff discusses 
how photography can 
complement the research 
tools of social science 


Although both photography and 
todology are used to document 
human behaviour, photographers 
rarely comment on or try to analyse 
what they record. Sociologists, in 
contrast, try to relate their observa- 
tions to identifiable patterns which 
they can use to make generaliza- 
tions about society as a whole. 

Photography is considered easy 
because “anyone can take photo- 
graphs M whereas sociology requires 
lengthy study ; in consequence 
photographers ore often considered 

S ag ignorant illustrators, but 
ilogists as academic theorists. 
Both disciplines are young and 
insecure, which might explain why 
puny of their followers are so con- 
cerned about the problem of truth, 
apparently believing that If they 
can produce something which Is 
true In somo way, then it will also 
be moro “ worth while " (and hence 
eider to justify to others). 

Somo go farther to suggest that 
photographs can be more than visu- 
illy accurate records, and can almost 
magically recapture the past “as it 
actually was others suggest 
equally that scientific methods of 
research can almost magically pre- 
vent misinterpretation of what is 
observed. 

But as toe photographer Cartier 
Bresson has said: “The only objec- 
tivity is to bo honest in regard to 
self and your subject. Truth in 


Ever since the 1930s, photo- 
graphers have been seduced by the 
mgn fees offered them to produce 
commercial — and therefore mainly 
trivial— work for magazines, and hy 
the social status offered for produc- 
ing meaningless “ arty ” photographs 
directly imitative of painting. 
Sociologists have had different 



Itself doesn't exist: it's always a 
relationship." 

This relationship has something 
to do with “ art in other words 
with the ability of a few truly ex- 
ceptional people to transpose their 


experience into forms which we can 
recognize as contacting some 
' truth about the human con- 


Such individuals are few and far 
between, and most of us have to 
become accustomed to working in 
more limited ways. It is therefore 
Important that we learn how to co- 
operate with each other,- in order to 
get as broad a viewpoint as possible. 


&nd invented structures which some- 
times seem to be considered inoro 
important than the information they 
contain. 3 

Nevertheless, both disciplines also 
have a tradition of straight report- 
age: among writers May hew, Or well, 
and recently Ronald Blythe with 
Aken field, stand out. 

Similarly there are photographers 
such as John Thompson, who worked 
in London at about the samo time 
as Mayhew, Jacob Riis, who worked 
in New York at the turn of the 
century, and Walker Evans, who 
worked with James Ageo on toe 
classic account of the lives of tenant 
fawners in the USA during the 
1930s, Let Us now Praise Fatuous 
Men. 

These precedents prompted mo to 
ask Dennis Marsden, a sociologist 
from Essex University, to cooperato 
on a project documenting tho lives 
of unemployed men and their 
families for a book commissioned— 
and recently published under tho 
title Workless — by Penguin. 

We decided to meet possible 
subjects together, and then inter- 
view and photograph them separ- 
ately. I therefore spent at least a 
full day photographing each family, 
and often returned to follow up 

f tartlcular events. Dennis Marsden 
nterviewed the families at length 
with a tape recorder, sometimes also 
returning for further information. 

I produced chronological 
sequences of pictures of each 
family, while Dennis Marsden pro- 
duced transcripts of his tapes. We 
then edited and organized this 
material Into a comprehensible form 
for the book, not trying to reproduce 
the total situation of any otjc indi- 
vidual, but rather to compile their, 
experiences into common groups. 

The two elements, text and pic- 
tures, were always considered as 
separate, complementary and co- 
equal. One allowed people to des- 
cribe their own predicament, tlieir 
history and present problems. 


EUAN DUFF 


Tho other showed something of 
the quality of tlieir lives, how they 


got an with family and friends, and 
how they spent tlieir time. It also 
showed lb elf attitudos to different 


types of activity, both inside and 
outside their homes, and at one 
point contrasted with men in con- 
ventional work. 

We tried to get at the general 
implications of unemployment 
through the particular experience of 
a small number of people, selecting 
evidence partly on rational and 
partly on intuitivo grounds, and 
structuring the book to suit this 
method of working. 

Wo wanted to produce a document 
that would both communicate some- 
thing about what it felt like to be 
unemployed, aud could also influ- 
ence policy thinking ; in orbor 
words, we wanted it to be an imagin- 
ative but politically relevant account 
of a human predicament. 

Some, critics feJt that the text was 
successful in these terms, but we 
were disappointed that so few 
seemed oven to notice the photo- 
graphs. These bad to be small to 
enable the book to be cheap enough 
to get wide distribution— and were 
badly reproduced — but they were 


edited and designed as un Integral 
part of the book. 

Tho result was a 48- page visual 
statement which urns understood by 
many pcnple, but which others have 
found difficult to take in, ns tho 
pictures are ambiguous without 
explanatory captions. 

All tho photographs show particu- 
lar events. They have been pre- 
sented in a form based on our 
understanding of these events, but 
dcslgnod to enable readers to inter- 
pret them far themselves, within 
the context of all the othor informa- 
tion available in tho book. 

The photographs are not objee* 
tlvc, they do not capture the 
“truth n or reveal the real reality, 
they were not Intended to be 11 art , 
but only to show so mo thing of urhnt 
I had seen — things which I con- 
sidered important presented so as 
not to offend tho way I felt ubout 
them. 

This is all that most, social 
reportage can normally achieve. To 


mystify it with beliefs in magic, - , - , 

with esoteric Jargon or stylistic Qt postgraduate lev* 
devices cun only distort how It Is 


human phenomena If wo Imagine 
that nuy ona of tho human sciences 
—in other words any ono method 
or research or medium of communi- 
cation— can adequately describe 

thum on Its own. 

Yet it is Loo much to expect any 
one norson to be expert In all tha 
possible disciplines. It is enough 
for most of us to know about ona 
discipline hi sufficient doptii to bo 
of practical use, and it can be 
dangerously misleading to possess 
only a llttlo kitowJcdga about all 
disciplines. 

Dennis Marsden and 1 chose to 
work together so that we could 
complement each other's abilities. 
Maybe the study would have been 
even more worthwhile! if we had also 
worked with experts from other 
human sciences. 

In commercial terms, this would 
ho difficult to organize, but much 
nf the relevant expertise is available 
iu many of the large polytechnics, 
and students from different discip- 
lines could work together, at least 


understood by others. 

We arc also liable to distort our 
own understanding of complex 


Tha author is principal fee 
photography at North East 
Polytechnic. 


lecturer in 
London 


The case far collective bargaining at the laboratory bench 


An important question raised by 
raiTont polities on university re- 
Jfarch is whether it is good prao- 
lies to base the main university re- 
•wrch function on temporarilv- 
jjnded staff, who are effectively 
®scouraged from permanent alie- 


Recent survey findings suggest 
w*t less than 13 per cant or re- 


are the only members of a research 
team who may be held accountable 
to research sponsors for the way 
funds are spent. One director com- 
pared his role to that of an operatic 
producer, having to generate co- 
operation among pritna donnas. 

At toe root of many conflicts 
within research teams are the dif- 
ferent value-perspectives from 
which the parties operate. Research 
directors may need to present a 
“low risk" Impge In order to 
attract research funds. Thereafter 
they feel under an obligation to 
the sponsoring body. 

Tensions within research teams 
can often be explained by their 
asymmetrical . power structure. 
Different prior orientations between 
research -workers 'and directors tend 
to lead them to different approaches 
to research,. Vliioh ■. may .reside In 
'clashes between totem. 

Research workers often overtake 
the director In knowledge of the 
research speciality* Mature directors 
welcome advancement among re- 
search staff and seek to foster their 
development. Thls.ls a positive side 
of the research relation$hlp. 

- . Other research directors may fool 
threatened by the Intellectual rise 
of Junior staff. Siich research dlrec- 
sr««00 F. Research' Workers on tors, are bblo to deploy a number of 

contracts may - also;for- 

and information, contacts with pub- 
lishers, and personal references 
necessary for continuity of employ- 
ment. 


tfapee to their subject 

13 t 

irtrch staff in universities have per* 
naaent posts, but that nearly 80 
per cent of teaching staff enjoy 
jmure. Both research and teaching 
are increasingly on short-term 
•Wolntment* often without salary 
wmpensatlon for the Jack of aecur- 

i,u V * 1Bre * customer-contractor re- 
iwonship. exists ibetweeg a unlyer- 
W—as represented by a research 


aractor— a research sponsor, 
sponsor may attempt to reserve 
LHWt of veto ovet publicatibns 
from a’ project. A research 
fr 0 adorn to publish may 
wS? Jeopardized, although he 
■jjjy no\ have been a party' to toe 
agreement between 1 toe 
.wuversuy. and toe sponsor. 
^^ 0 arch Workers may write a 

sole author, or as ' senior 
l 7 “ a r* ; Research Workers' on 
contracts may also for- 
ina for publications on leav- 
research Rost.' - Against this, 
v 0 S.!, d j be ' argued that q research 
Wen .k ve , lo P 9 ideas tend compet- 
djS,,i bro M8h interaction with the 
who., should consequently 
credit. ... . 

hiSSSSiPl ^ h6 .obtain research 
«ence become research 
: pcists 10 ^ Mj ar ? usually In tanuted 
Qf'Jffilto julhdme research wor- 
Wteii insecurity and are 

Qffi both in tlieir terms 
io tSaO^°h. 9 .o£ employment, and 

■ I'.ti tractors also dxperi- 

;-?™Uldea-jo at*, present-, they 

;•>. ; » i • ’ • , i*.V ■>»: • .* :* •> 


Ian Glendon and Greg 
Bamber argue that 
trade union activity 
can help maintain 
standards of research 


adopt individual or collective strate- 
gies to reduce career uncertainties. 
On an individual level researchers 
may respond, for example by taking 
another job. 

However, research workers who 
adopt a strategy of collective action 
are more likely to hi; Constructive 
lit'chanfelrig their empiovnient situa- 
tion in the longer term, by challeng- 
ing the present system and toe pre- 
vailing assumptions about research 
organization on which it is based. 

They recognize that as Individual 
ees, they aro. .relatively 


to remove insecurity of research 
employment. 

The notion that research is neces- 
sarily an apprenticeship for teach- 
ing must also ba rejected There Is 
some overlap between skiUs re- 

* * “ * — — arch. 

well 


qulred for teaching and research, 
but it could be argued equally 
that if research is held to be an 
apprenticeship for teaching, so 
teaching is useful training tor 
res e arc t 


One unfortunate consequence of 
the current disparity in job security 
is that research workers may apj 


Sanctions available, In theory at 
least, to research Workers— -such os 
withdrawal of epope'ration— nr<r in 
practice likely seriously to damage 
the research workers as much as tne 

P roject. The research worker s am- 
I fruity of status and his short-term 
employment contract mean tjiat he 
is often unable to exercise authority . 
over, the proiect for which ho may 
have responsibility. ■ . , . . . . 

• In response to Inscciwo workjng 
conditions, research noikart ; .;ityay. ., 


S iowerfess. Their bargaining power 
s tiirdior weakened by a queue of 
aspiring unemployed academics who 
would 6c glad to take tlieir jobs. So 
they seek to join fellow workers 
Within a ihido union, ' 

Despite too high turnover aft} 
wide scatter of university research 
workers, both the Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial' 
Staffs and the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers have made 1 efforts 
rganize and bnrgain for them. 


WOTL 
Research 


stuff members of 


ASTMS under - whose auspices wo 
have recently submitted evidence to 
the Sulect Committee on Science and 
Technology, advocate a number nf 
radical changes In research organiza- 
tion. 

It is proposed, for example, that 
short fixed ; term contracts should he : 
phased out, atad research funding 
should' provide for’ permanent" posts 

*»' - I'; I. '■••a I'lniv. ^>r 


for teaching posts for no other 
reason than to seek tenure. Thus, 
teachers qi®y be recruited who are 
not motivated to teach. 

Permanent posts are essential if 
research career structures ore to 
offer . an alternative to. . teaching* 
Expenditure oft' research Salaries 
need bo no ; ' higher (ban under tho 
existing system, and no, employee 
should bo required to waive statu- 
tory rights with respect to re dun. 
- d aiicy payments and unfair dis- 
missal.' . . . „ „ 

There is a shortage of well-quali- 
fied and experienced research 
Workers in some fields, and , evi- 
dence that fowor graduates arte 
taking up research ns a careor, por* 
hops because of the lack of job 
Security. ' . . . , 

'Research is at least us, important 
as teaching in a unlyersty.aml it 
is inconsistent tn maintain Inferlw 
job security, status ami salaries for 
research workers, who are usually 
at lease Q9 well qualified os. teaching 

staff, i : , 

Anr staff . who nro unavoidably 
employed on short-term contracts 
should bo adequately compensated 
by appropriate suUuy differentials. 
Within tne context of d 1 properly 
constituted .curcm* structure for nil 
academic research and' teaching 
staff, there would be greater -oppor- 
tunities for individuals to' shirt the 
emphails . of tholr' - work ' J bo t worf n 
teiidiing and research. : - 

^ !i- * *-■».*■- 'I- «■' i ! 


Research workers should have 
freedom oE publication and open 
communication of results and 
opinions ; circumstances in which 
restrictions may apply should be 
expressed in writing in their em. 

J iloymont contracts with provision 
or appeal. Furthermore, no mem* 
ber of a university, even though ho 
may hold a research grant, should 
be permitted to exercise absolute 
authority over other university cm- 
ploy ees who .happen to be research 
workers. 

We believe that formal collective 
bargaining procedures should be 
introduced. Considerable advances 
have been made In toe development 
of collective bargaining in North 
American higher education. Tn 
Britain, research workers should be 
fully represented nationally and 
locally by a recognized trade Union. 

The scope of bargaining should 
include jointly-agreed grievance and 
appeal procedures!, and provision 
for collective) ' representation. If 
Issues of salary determination were 
removed from the immediate work 
arena, this would toud to .reduce 
friction between research workers 
and directors. - 

Tho current ad hoc system of 
Research funding by various public 
and private sector bodies la good 
for noltlicr research . , directors, 
research * workers, hor research 
itself. ■ 

Universities must accept their 
full responsibilities as employers. 
Irrespective of the source of funds 
from which salaries nre paid. Wc 
wish to present realistic ideas for 
change and hope that torso 
proposals will uo wolcmncd. 

Jcvii Glendon is research fellow at 
Aston l/nUvrsity. Greg Bamber 
was . senior research officer ■ at 
lleriot Watt University and is noio 
a fulUime • trade union official. 
An extended version of this article 
will appear in tha next issue , of 
Higher - Education ; Review. 
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New York loses fight 
against savage cuts 


The crisis-stricken City University 
of New York has been defeated in 
its battle to maintain free tuition 
throughout its vast network of col- 
leges. Fees are to bo imposed 
immediately nt the same level as in 
tho State University. At the same 
time control of the system is to be 
taken out of tfie hands of tho city 
and given tti the State of New York. 

Au emergency plan by the State 
Hoard of Regents, which was pre- 
sented to the State lust Thursday 
and Is expected to be implemented 
immediately, says tho city can no 
longer afford to finance the univer- 
sity. 

It calls on the State to assume 
full responsibility. In return, the 
State would appoint the majority of 
the Governing Board of Higher 
Education. 

The plan also merges a number 
of colleges ; raises minimum admis- 
sion standards ; cuts out duplicated 
courses, and holds spending at its 
present level for the next four years. 

To help the university overcome 
Its Immediate financial crisis — it 
has to cut $55m from its budget 
this coming semester — the Board 
of Regents calls for tuition fees 
of up to $300, with special provision 
far the needy, to he imposed from 
the beginning of the coming term. 

The Regents say the State must 
make au immediate cash contribu- 
tion of $5m; all academic staff 
earning over $12,700 are to give 
up one week's pay: a substantial 
contribution to the university 
should be made by the academic 
pension fund ; heating muse be 
shut off In all colleges during the 
winter and spring holidays; and 


Rutgers lays off 
94 lecturers 

Rutgers University, New Jersey, has 
told 94 Second ^yeac lecturers that 
l hey are td be: dismissed next yeax 
becauso hf the huge deficit in the 
State's budget. ' Another 121 first- 
year stuff will also ■ be sacked if 
the State does . not guarantee tho 
university enough money. 

According to university regular 
lions, the teachers, Xrho are on one- 
year. contracts, - have to be. given 
seven months* [notice of. dismissal 
or elso they are automatically re- 


Lhe university must cut $l>in from 
its academic programme. 

In the long term, tlie State should 
substantially increase its proportion 
of the budget. Tho present State 
contribution of about 40 per cent 
should rise to 75 per com by 1978. 

This, the Regents say. would leave 
the city free to contribute 25 per 
cent for programmes unique to 
the university: remedial education 
courses, tuition waivers, student 
services mid staff salaries which are 
higher than at the State University. 

The university battled long and 
hard against tuition fees. But the 


Regents, in proposing fees, also 
called on the State to expand its 
tuition assistance. This would bring 


■ IE the ; money is forthcoming, 
some of. the notices may be wit-E-: 
drawn. Two. years ago; similar 
warnings were given, but the uni-, 
varsity was able to rahire many of 
tlie teachers. 

^New* Jersey,.. one' of the States 
sgeli ding least -on education . a head, 

; w Id-deep financial 1 difficulties. This 
budget deficit ; Is I. estimated 


- atSBPOm, ; ;y ,jy 1, ' i i / ; ... \; r 

■ handicapped helft; 

A sjjt-mopth progta/nme j tqi ■ train 
jnenmUy; retard?^, jhough educable, 
Individuals; aS . den jnV assistants has 
bean .launched by the tlni varsity of 


i, , ] ; . • Rw^ylvanift’s : Sclidol ..of ■ Denial 

t 1 /Six women wave? aeJectod W stu. 

_ D t ; . “.. ‘ha- 1 witirthejcooporatloit of the 


■Six women were.’ selected as . stu* 

: *ts; with : the [vOoporatlbn of the 

Eiwyn Institute, .d>; well-known 
. rehabilitation centra foe the men. 
.. tflly tetarddd.; ^ , \ ■ l .\ ,• 

Stanfordpulls funds 

Stanford University ' will abandon 
, part- of?it$ ; overseas Studies pro- 
gramme v , foV undergraduates a* 

. TQUrx’ in Frailco' end at. Berlin, Pro* 
- k granimd^ fqrVthe iumitier of 1976 
f have ’. boon Van^ollW j ‘ TheV , will 


more State money iiua the univer- 
sity. and together with Federal 
student grants would more than 
offset the cost of tuition for 
students from low income families. 

In this wav, the Regents main- 
tain, City University students from 
families earning less than $14,000 
will end up paying no more than 
the present student fee of $110. 

Taking control of the university 
away from the City of New York 
will be a bitter blow to civic pride. 

A special provision of tlie plan is 
that zul members of the new board 
will have to be residents of' the 
city of New York during their seven- 
year term. 

Much of the Regents' plan Is 
similar to proposals floated by Dr 
Robert Kibbee, the chancellor, for 
the post month. The recommenda- 
tion that the staff teach unpaid for 
a week is bound to be fiercely 
opposed, but on the whole the 
Regents' plan Is the best ihe uni- 
versity could hope for. 


Too old’ don takes 
over at Chicago 

A Chicago professor of psychology 
who refused nn invitation to take 
over as President of Chicago Uni- 
versity earlier this year because he 
thought be was too old has agreed 
after all td succeed ■ Mr ■ Edward 
Levi,, now United States Attorney- 
General.. 

, Professor ■ John Wilson, aged 61, 
uhivafsity provost and acting Presi- 
dent since President Ford appointed 
Mr Ldyl, will take aver one of 
America's . most prestigious and 
influential universities. 

In Chicago’s' annual -report last 
month, : EcofespOr Wilson said die 
university now had one Of the 
strongest humanities' department in 
the country, it bed halted the 
decline In student numbers, increas- 
ing euralment frpni under 7,500 in 


A group of students at Johns Hop- 
kins University were recently in- 
vited to meet 300 journalists, 
teachers and researchers and talk 
about their work, their relations 
with fellow students, their emotions, 
their parents’ attitudes and their 
future — almost as if they were 
freaks. In a way they arc: they 
ere all brilliant. 

Most of them started university 
at the age of 13, when their mathe- 
matical and intellectual abilities 
surpassed those of normal final 
year students. 

Johns Hopkins was one of the 
first universities to attempt to iden- 
tify and help the gifted. It is now 
the foremost centre in America for 
research in this field, 

There are now about 20 students 
under 1G at Johns Hopkins, mainly 
mathematicians, brought there by a 
“talent search” in the surrounding 
state of Maryland. They are follow- 
ing academically accelerated 
courses organized by a special unit 
at the university called the Study 
of Mathematically Precocious Youth. 

This unit, directed by Dr Julian 
Stanley of the department of psy- 
chology, has been given grants from 
educational foundations to discover, 
describe and develop mathematical 
talent, and to mako the findings 
available for schools and universi- 
ties elsewhere which want to start 
special courses for the gifted. 

Tlie whole programme is based 
on mathematics (though students 
admitted early at Johns Hopkins 
are also studying biology, political 
science, Russian and mathematically 
related subjects). This, Dr Stanley 
explained, is because mathematical 



Johns Hopkins University. 

talent, like music, often develops 
early, the subject is self-contained 
and does not depend on experience 
of life and together with verbal rea- 
soning it is a good indicator of 
overall intellectual ability. 

lu the Hopkins programme four 
and a half years of pre-calculus 
mathematics (about GOO school 
hours) are compressed into 100 
hours of teaching. The aim is not 
to rewrite the textbooks but to 
move through them quickly. 

Ail those who come to the uni- 
versity early do so voluntarily: the 
decision has to be the pupil's alone, 
and not that of an over-eager 
parent The unit communicates 
directlv with the pupils, rather than 
through tlieir schools or parents. 

The key question always asked 
of the unit is whether such young 


undergraduates are able to com I 
with the emotional and social tide i 
of university life. Johns Hopkins ! 
lias found there have been no prob- 
lems. Unless their age is paraded 
before them, fellow students do not 
notice. 

The unit has found that when no 
longer in an atmosphere when 
nobody can compete with their 
knowledge, the pupils tend to lose 
the conceited ness that many two 
prone to. This adjusts them better 
to others, and increases emotional 
maturity. Nevertheless, Ihe unit 
places great importance on conn- 
selling. 

The first Intake of early entrants 
is only now graduating, so dim 
has been no foliow-up study jtt 
of the experiment. Most or ihe 
students will go on to research. 


Two major reports offer limited hope for the liard-pressed private sector 

College survival will depend on fitness 

A quarter of all private colleges and recent trends were not corrected, World War II GIs left) and in 19 
universities hi tho United Slates *' thh tfdds against their survival are (nt the depth of the Great Dept 
may not survive, says a report on formidable”. sion). 

their financial health, but the rest These trends, the reports two Only 16 accredited four-year c 


are doing much better than had 
been feared, maintaining student 
numbers despite increased competi- 
tion and reduced budgets. 

The report, a major study by the 
Association of American Colleges, 
is the first in a series of yearly 
checks on a sector of education 
which pessimists have predicted will 
soon be driven out of business by 
Inflation and falling applications. 

The report revealed that no major 
college had gone bankrupt in the 
PKt five years and most were still 
solvent, that' few lecturers had been 
sacked, though there had been a 
sharp drop • in non-academic staff, 
®i. . V lat c * oss sizes had gone up 
slightly. Salaries had slipped behind 
those in the public sector, and had 
kept Pace, with inflation. 


recent trends weye not corrected, 
V the tfdds against their survival are 
formidable ”, 

These trends, the roport*s two 
authors, Howard Bowen and John 
Minter, identify as: the loss of up 
to 30 per cent in studertt numbers 
since 1970 : less selectivity in admis- 
sion ; a fall in the percentage of the 
total budget devoted to teaching j a 
deficit In the operating budget ; and 
a worsening ratio of assets to 
liabilities. 

The authors concluded that 
although there was more distress 
now than 10 years ago, things were 
probably worse in 1953 (after the 


World War II GIs left) and in 1935 
(nt the depth of the Great Deprw- 
sion). 

Only 16 accredited four-yw «!■ 
leges had disappeared since 1 S/M 
mortality rate of about 0.5 pw «« 
“which is infinitesimal compared, 
for example, wJth mortality amoaj 
small business firms”. ' , , 

Comparisons .in the education 
field snowed that of the 891 Dubfa 
nnd private colleges and uriv®? 
ties founded between 1770 and lSJ 
650 had disappeared by 1870 ; i» 
of the 290 private four-year iflJtiw 
.lions founded between 1947 »» 
1970, 55 had wound up by 19/& 


Major tax concessions urged 
for charitable gifts 

A Government report crucial to tho times the cost of liie audits, 
beleaguered private sector of Ameri- report recommends instead a sic 



1973 to Over: 8jO0Q. today, and it. 
would get out of. its budget -deficit 
next year, v'.-.. '■ v, - •; 

Sociology Iihk-Up' 

Frtfni next month t^fe department of!. 
Sociology at Delaware University 14 
tq trilaw Students to combine socio- : 
logy with urban studies, ddclql wel- 
fare., health 1 services or education, 
v Sociology* wJU stilt The' the ?ore 
subject, but the department hopes 
Wl students , who hkve' combined 
it with oihqr qpticuis wjU find a job 
more easily, at a if mo: when there 
is > a film of sociology, graduates on 
the market. /. ' 

opt of Eprope; ; ’ 

not be reopened. 'The measures' hr 0 
designed to isave'. up to .5 35,000 n 
' year.- .. 'j 
:‘i : Thtf difficulty in„pbtainidg Euro- 
pean J professors to , teach .courses 
oyer, eumipbr. wnsidlsp #vjwj -ha.-a 
■ reason for 'the. cjltoatjks.' ■ ^ v ., j. 


-LUCY dll 

agre S ail at wllat worried them moat 
was falling student applications. The 
less selective liberal arts Colleges 
had exceptional difficulty ”, while 
those offering vocational courses, 
attracting transfer students from 
community ■ colleges and serving 
part-time students, were, more able 
to hold their^ovvn. 

Private colleges were also having 
to pay higher- local or State taxes. 
Fund-raising was handicapped by the 
condition ^ of the economy and the 
stack-market- ind by tlie threat -of, a : 
'Government reduction .inlthe tax 
incentives for charitable giving. 


had helped. >hd sutdent attitudes 
flnd. behaviour . Jind mode : many 
donors more 'favourably , disposed 
than th.evwqre a. few. yeard ago. 11 ■ 
. Overall, private colleges were 
Web dr no* than- they were id'1970. 
Deficits -had ; largely baeo corrected. 


ber .cent, a faster growth than Ha. 
bniijies (though not as much 1 as 24 
per cent inflation 'combined' with 
7 per cent growth in 1 student .num- 
Bars). / . 1 • ‘-'v -■■ - 


T> ** 'M .. I- 4 ’. 

■ BWf ILlidre *wero ..cfoudsydi] tils 
horizon,- me liberal- arts : '.colleges 

■ fi? 8 BTpund; financially; • ' 

, THa ttonAh* 'i "I. . 


can higher education has recom- 
mended that the tax laws be 
changed so that substantially more 
money flows to colleges in philan- 
thropy and gifts.' 

■ The report by the Filer Commis- 
sion, a massive inquiry, into tnxa- 
. non and philanthropy, js now 
before Congress and will form part 
■of the increasingly determined 
effort by a number of Congressmen 
. to overhaul America's, immensely, 
.complicated tax Jaws. 

, The ; report says that private 
donors : should ,be able to claim 
1 extra jax deductions for charitable 
contributions. At present, every tax- 
payer is allowed a standard deduc-. 
non,, whether ■ or not he itemizes 
charitable contributions. Two-thirds, 
of taxpayers do , hot both*? to. do 
so, 'apd Filer recommends that 
these, ^.people get j , an extra deduc- 
- .HP? . W -.tofttriburtons tiiey itemize. 

; . Another, recommendation would 
:pl»ow a double deduction ”. If a 
• taxpayer. , gave, a college $200, : he 
could claim a deduction on $400, 
This woyld give' an incentive .for 
many, middledpcome groups, often 
coJ lege grad nates, to give to higher 
SPbcatipn, : and might, generate 
'i^iSPSJSk * a V d cost tp the Treasury 

nf $9,qoom. - . 7. .... 

: For, 'Charitable foundations, such 
;as Ford and Carnegie, the report 
recommends reducing' a 4 per. cent 
tax .which ..they. now have to Dav .on 


W5,Wldcli..tl|ey. new nave to pay ,on 
their, gi^ts, -. . • . 

; This tax was meant to pay the 
. co ?!\ apdltiug,. the foundations' 
accounts, but jt now brings in L tliree 


times the cost of ihe audits.., 
report recommends instead a S,D1 ' 
fee to cover the audit cost, . 

This would substantially -affed^ 
30 or so midor foundatioDS ^ "r: 
assets of $100m or more, 
them to give more at no _ extra 

For the large corporations, 

give away about $l,250ra 
Filer does not recommend, afl? j 
changes, blit note* ri^oifr 
their giving is often put 
gory of advertising, whereas ^ 
came under ohantablflW^ a 

bringing in $2, 700m. ... ^ 

Corporation giving « 
arts, and cuture in UnhW 
as well as to education, a tof 
politan Opera, for example 
ported by Texaco.-. . 

■ Other companies. 8 lV ® j o d 
— IBM each year secomu ^ 
its employees to teach.' .j t, 
schools in. the south* 

money below mai'kct rates f®*- . . 
improvement. , ten 1 ' 

But though nearly 40 


tbea^o^r.1^PPlng^ 

and Filer found d le , “ I* 

records a unimpressive 

a «Wr f^m-rngiS^ 

■duce, and heard evidence 

colleEes. universities h ■ 


at, can ]Ue. j 

mentally sympath^lr- - 


Sweden 


Teacher training cutbacks 
hit colleges hard 


from Mike Duckenfield 

STOCKHOLM 
Drastic cuts in the number of com- 
prehensive and upper secondary 
school teacher training places are 
likely following a controversial 
report prepared by tlie Education 
Ministry and presented to Mrs Lena 
HJelm-Wall£u, Schools Minister. 

Suggested entry quotas, which 
would remain in force for eight 
years starting with the next aca- 
demic year, would mean the number 
of places for potential class teachers 
—those teaching seven to 13-year- 
aids— would be more than halved 
and places for subject teachers— 
Instructing 13 to 16-year-olds and 
secondary school pupils— would be 
reduced by slightly more than one- 
third. 

In consequence, the training of 
class teachers would be phased out 
at six of Sweden’s 15 colleges of 
education, and that of subject 
teachers restricted to the “ Big Six ” 
colleges— three fewer than at pre- 
lent. 

However. Mrs Hi el m- Wall 6 n has 
then a guarantee that all cuts will 
Be more than compensated for by 
i massive expansion in training 
places for nursery school teachers 
and play school staff. 

The ministry report follows 
Increasing alarm about tlie over- 
production of class and subject 
teachers, a slowdown in the retire- 
ment rate as the average age of 
teachers decreases, fears of unem- 
ployment and the Government's 
decision announced in Prime 
Minister Olof Palme’s opening 
ipeech to the Riksdag to go ahead 
with a programme to create 100,000 
new dav-care places and 50,000 new 
after-school care places during the 
nest five years. 

First steps towards cutbacks were 
made last January in tho Govern- 

South Africa 

Non-Whites to get 
second 

medical school 

from Louis Hotz 


SB? h anmia, 1 b «dBet for the yeor 

sion ™mRi n aSt Ju . ly * ant! at “ nis - 
iarol» t Jum a,ready topped 
ever Vn£o MfnlstTy report, how- 
fm-rh«r , t! * ln SS considerably 
ot by advocating more 

a sS bv d n,S5^ S ° n adm . issi °ns, but 
Sf f.S P J ropo W a rationalization 

sector prQVISItm in ‘be college 

inJ" a t hasing 0U i, clQSS teacher train- 
1.2® SI * , collc 8es and subject 

[if L ra,n ' n? at three * tho re Port 

tixes new inimmum entry require- 
ments to ensure students have a fair 
number of optional subjects. 

This means that each college to 
run courses should havo an annual 
intake of at least 24 students train- 
AJK* 7 T°-yeai'-olds : 48 to 
teach 10-13-year-olds and 60 to teach 

wh b iii Ct L Ir c S t j ese requirements 
which have forced the phasing out 
of courses at the smaller colie|es. 

There has been strong criticism of 
tne proposals from many of the 
colleges and teaching unions, and the 
Chancellor of the Swedish Unlversl- 
« a i' .M r i_ ** ans Lfiwbeer, has des- 
able 6 ” them M " wllolly unaccc Pt- 

In addition, the reduction In the 
number of collogcs offering courses 
contradicts the aim of the UG8 re- 
form to give greater influence on 
courses to the regions. 

Comments from tho colleges, local 
authorities end trade unions are 
now being considered by tlie Goy 
ernnicnt prior to taking their final 
gosmon on quotas in January's 

To achieve the switch from com- 
prehensive and secondary school 

M teacher training to the nursery and 
lool sector, the Government 
od Parliament for a special 
9 r calI .° 11 oE 5.2m Skr 

(£700,000) for the remaining seven 
months of the financial year so that 
a start can be made in re-training 
college instructors and lecturers. 

Spain 


Israel 

Research unit 
breaks 
new ground 

from our correspondent 

JERUSALEM 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
has opened an Institute for 
Advanced Suidios, the first of its 
kind in Israel. 

Tho institute lias no fixed curri- 
culum, no permanent academic staff 
and it does not nward degrees. Pro- 

f Erammes are on a yearly bnsis. It 
s planned to invite each year about 
a score of Fellows from Israel and 
abroad who will work in groups, 
each composed of eminent scholars 
of established reputation and 
younger scholars of outstanding 
promise. 

In the present academic year, 18 
Fellows are at work in three groups. 
One group, headed by Professor 
Gershom Schoicm of Jerusalem, is 
working on Jewish philosophy and 
mysticism and a second, headed by 
Professor Saul Llcbcrman, of 
Jerusalem and New York, is working 
on Jewish history and Institutions in 
Talmudic times. 

Tho third group | s In tlie field of 
mathematics. It is led by Professor , 
Donald Oni. stein of Stanford Uni- i 
varsity, California, and is working 
on the Ergodic theory. 

Tho programme for 1976/77 again 
envisages three groups— one in Tal- 
rnuclic research, ono in mntliomntlcs 
and ono in economics. 

The director of the institute la 
Professor Aryeh Dvoretzky, an emin- 
ent mathematician and President of 
tho Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanltios. - 

Tho British Rothschild Founda- 
tion. which has a fine record of 
support for pioneer projects in the 
field of education in Israel — instruc- 
tional television, educational tech- 
nology, Everyman's University— is 
backing the new venturo. 


New man faces unrest from 
staff and students 


from William Chislett 


MADRID 


JOHANNESBURG giwiirt new Education Minister, 


The decision of the. Department of 
wntu Education to establish the 
“ rs ‘ ttwdical school for Africans in 
Tsvrana homeland near Pretoria 
(XHBS, November 14) has been 
followed by an announcement that 
faculty is to be instituted 
» the Coloured University of the 
western Cape, near Cape Town, 
hir Ma ^ e ®l c hospital will be 

“Bit on or near thn uunnua and 


wjh ueip to pnmde -ad<n* 
teaching and clinical fadli- 
o«^for me Coloured medical stu- 

■ (nether educational development 
™r Non-whitea is the formation in 
Department of Bantu Education 
« a special section 1 to plan develop 
.j^ ^y diJMte adult education for 

on thb step, the 
mu Education Journal, mouth- 

K8 0 nnfi£ ep?ptmefllt * rtM ' ** 

,W0 AWtWte were at present 



Sefior Carlos Robles Piquer, appoin- 
ted In last week's Cabinet reshuffle, 
has taken over at a difficult moment 
with increasing problems on all 
levels. 

The new minister, aged 50, who 
replaces Sehor Cruz Martinez Ester- 
uelas, has said that he will give 
priority to universities. But he has 
not specified in what way. 

This is not surprising In the light 
of recent events. Students at most 
universities last week refused to 
'take part in the elections for tlieir 
representatives. Police have broken 
up most attempts by students to hold 
pre-election meetings and debates. 

Students say they do not want 
representatives to be elected and 
then have them fined or imprisoned 
for carrying out their duties. - 

Apart from student unrest the 
greatest higher education problem 
facing the minister is the possibility 


Turkey . •- 


of further strikes by contracted tea- 
chers, who are responsible for 85 
per cent of ail university teaching 
and are poorly paid. Tho yearly 
contracts should have been signed 
by the end of November, but not 
all have. 

A delegation of 50 contracted tea- 
chers told the rector of Madrid’s 
ComplutensB University last week 
that unless all contracts were signed 
within a month they would go on 
strike. They have been teaching 
since October and many have not 
been paid. 

A spokesman for the contracted 
teachers said they were hoping the 
new minister would reform the 
whole university administration. In 
future tbey hope that lecturers and 
professors will be contracted. At 
the moment professors and their 
assistants hold their positious for 
life and so receive a lifetime salary. 

Contracted teachers want to 
eliminate the abuse whereby life- 
time professors draw a large salary, 
hardly teach and leave most of their 
work to contracted teachers. 


Ministers approve first 
action programme 


from Piml Moorman 

BRUSSELS 

Measures to promote tlie free move- 
ment and mobility of academic staff, 
students and resenrehers were 
agreed here last week by the EEC 
Education Ministers. 

The pinna form part oF a seven- 
point educational notion programme, 
tho first since tho crcmion of the 
Community’s education directorate- 
general in Janunry. 1973. 

Another key initiative agreed oil 
was the setting up of a widc-rnng- 
ing Inquiry into education and 
youth unemployment in the Com- 
munity. 



Ilcrr Guido Brunner 

While the inquiry is expected to 
focus primarily on the plight of 
those who leave school with no 
qualifications and few skills. It will 
Inevitably take in graduate unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 
Ono third of the Market’s five mil- 
lion jobless are under the age of 
25. 

A crucial element in the package 
signed by Mr Fred Mullev, Educa- 
tion Secretary, and his eight EEC 
counterparts, is the establishment 
of a per man cut Education Commit- 
tee for tlie Community. 

To be composed of representa- 
tives of the member states pins the 
Commission, tho committee is to 
have a coordinating oversight role 
over Community education policy. 

It will, for example, bo in charge 
of the youth employment hearings. 
Most significant, however, is the 
fact that tho Commission has been 
given responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of the action programme. 

Tills means that at last it has 
been acknowledged by all member 
states, including Britain, probably 
the most cautious in this respect, 
that Brussels has competence to act 
in certain areas of education policy. 

There is no direct mention of edu- 
cation in the Treaty of Rome and 
several of the Nmc have been 
extremely anxious that any hand- 
over of powers to the Commission 
could lead to a whittling away t of 
autonomy in national education 
policy. 

Those who retain their doubts 
emphasize that the Brussels accord 
limits die Commission's sphere of 
activity to initiatives approved by 
the Education Committee ns a 
whole; and that only a very modest 
£300,000 has been earmarked for tho 
implementation of the action pro- 
grammes. Of this sum a mere 
£50,000 is going to higher education 
projects. :• ■ ‘ ■*» • 1 : 


On the other hand, EEC officials 
nre delighted that the Commission 
has extended its tiaditioiud right oF 
executive action to educational 
matters. 

. T1,is » ll, ®y insist, is far more 
import nut than the nmnunt of money 
allotted to the first action pro- 
gramme. 

It has been months of wrangling 
over the issue of competence which 
has frustrated attempts to draw up 
enneroto initiatives. 

The uctinn programme stems 
directly from the Education 
Ministers' meeting in Luxembourg 
1,1 J u,, f *974 when n committee wux 
created to draw up a list of priority 

ff™.CTV It X tI,ls JisI which 

forms tho basis of the prog mm mo. 

Its main thrust Is in tlie compul- 
-cter: top priority Is being 
given to Improving the education of 
the one and a half million children 
ot migrant workers in tho Com. 
m unity. 

teaching of foreign languages 
ami the setting up of oduention data 
bunks for the Community tiro nlso 
earmarked for special nt lent inn. 

Measures, unspecified, nre also 
promised 10 fucilitato equal onpnr. 
t unity of access to all levels of edu- 
cation. 

If higher education appears rela- 
tively neglected, this may well be 
P”®,* 1 ® l,ie „ scc ‘pr's Insistence on 
Itself ns a special case ", 

Tlie rosalution, indeed, goes out 
of its wny tn emphasize that "the 
independence of higher education 
institutions will lie respected ", a 
point which is made nowhere else In 
tho programme. 

To promote mobility rile Commis- 
sion is to organize talks ns soon ns 
possible between tho institutions 

on the question of tie vc lnping a 
common policy on tlie admission of 
students from other niumbei* 
States 

It is nlso to prepare a report to 
establish to what extent nation a l 
schemes fur scholarships, student- 
ships and research and teaching 
fellowships could bo extended to 
other Community countries. 

Olio major problem to be tackled 
on mobility will be to ensure that 
pension rights of academics who 
choose to work far a period in an- 
other member Sieto will be safe- 
guarded. 

A scheme to look again at the 
mutual recognition of degrees and 
diplomas was announced. Little 
more than a review of the current 
situation .seems to be envisaged, 
though mention is made of the 
possibility of establishing a Com- 
munity-wide network of agreements 
between institutions. 

Brussels is now particularly 
anxious to ovoid any hint of trying 
to impose □ series of multi-lateral 
arrangements. Soundings among 
leading members of the European 
Rectors' Conference revealed that 
mutual recognition was a very low 
priority. 

Most importance by the rectors 
was attached to study visits by aca- 
demic staff. 

Intensive action on. every aspect 
of the programme will now be be- 
gun by the Commission, through the 
Education Committee. It Is intended 
to report back on some areas of 
progress to the education ministers 
with to the yeari 


Nine die in campus clashes 


by David Barcliard 

In an effort to stem the violence 
currently raging in Turkey's univer- 
sities, Mr Suleyman Demirel, die 
Prime Minister, last week met 15 
university heads for over seven 
hours, fn the Five weeks since the 
start of the Turkish academic year 
nine people have died and eight 
have been seriously injured ip 
nationwide student clashes between 
right and left.' ' 

Mr Demirel must take some of 
the responsibility for this political 
polarization: his coalition Govern- 
meat, which includes neo-Fascisw 
and Muslfnl Tiieocrots along with 

crusade against leftism. , .• - 

• At their meeting With Mr Demirel, 
the university rectort bkawd the 

disturbances oil extromist? rroiri 

both sides. Thev singled out uy 
•S&flT- Wealjst dubs'^^mong 

those responsible. . ■' ■ 


ubs (whose 'members are known ‘Freedom’ rows halt faculties 


dubs (whose members are known 
variously as the “ Gray Wolves “ or 
tho “ Commandoes ") nre the youth 
wing of the nea-Fnscist Nationalist 
Action Party, n member of the 
Coalition government. 

During Mr Dcmirel’s last adwinis- 
traiiom the "Grey Wolves", whoso 
proclaimed task is' to hunt out and 
destroy' "traitors to the Father- 
land”, were tacitly condoned by the 
authorities ib tlie bellof that they 
would check tho growth of Marxism 
In tlie universities. 

Students who cannot afford their 
own accommodation have to choose 
between staying in a hostel con- 
trolled by the "Gr6y Wolves or a 
leftist "revolutionary” 1 dne. In 
either case they have to submit to 
intense politicization ' and strict 
discipline which inriudes the neces- 
sary precaution of keeping sentry 
duty at ijiabf jn ca'ie, tyuf pother ^fde 
attacks. 1 ; - 


from Patricia Clough 


ROME 


One loading . Italian university 
faculty was paralysed, last week tpid 
another threatened with closure 
because. of dtyui tes nhout academic 
freedom! 

Tlie Romo Catholic Medical 
School wns hit.' by an indefinite) 
strike of students and assistants in 
protest against ilia dismissal of n 
psychiatry professor because he wus 
living with n woman who is not Ills 
wife. 

Tlie dismissal raised 1 a chorus of 
protests nnd criticisms on the 
grounds that it 1 was a violation of 
academic freedom. . > 

Meanwhile, tension was running 
high in Rome’s turbulent architec- 
ture faculty: which the stuff liave 
threatened to close indefinitely if 
niuc-montli' tsuqieiided jnU soiileit'ccs 


passed qn 11 of them are- not 
reversed by an appeal court. 

The court also ruled that the 11, 
who include many of Italy’s leading 
designers and- town-plminers should 
he temporarily suspended from 
their: jobs. Tho 11 Immediately pre- 
sented an appedl. 

The 11 were charged, by a con- 
servative colleague of con furring 
degrees oh four students after what 
was ftllcgad to be nn “ irregular '* 
examination. 

Tlie allegation centred on a 
light-hcaruu exchange of jokes at 
the start or a joint oral examina- 
tion intended, the dufeildnnts said, 
to put the students at tlieir oaso. 

The 11 defendants and their 
colleagues maintain that the court 
was unable to demon strata that tins 
examination wus technically invalid 
and therefore the sentence amotm- 
' ted to a judgment on the content 
hf tlie examinatltfu 1 . ' 
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Scunchester 


from Professor J. E. Flood polytechnics were designated ? from Professor W. G urm 

Sir,— Isn’t £ d vM tta-SJSr 1° “SZ**" 


Overseas fees 


iiluT.U 


A T Tnn3 * j P J J wr, isn i ii ninny now »» have been created precisely in nnnnrtuiiitv Vn 1 t0r «* 

At J I $» WlfflFPl" nt eAlRP PftnrPnr facls ,ook d,lferent when vIewed order to compete with the universi- Dr Gewae Tnll2 P Ki.. 8Upwt . tor 

*- 3 WIlIlW \PL 3U 1IIC LUIUCUl f 10 m opposite sides of the binary ties in this field. to inSeSng the diff ° P j 308itJor > 


■iirtV 4 ; l , : ■ 
j , . I ' 


* • * • 


University teachers have now strenuously denied by the DES. 
settled the second part of their This is over-dramatic. Mr Pren- 
1974-75 salary claim. Although it is lic P did make his remark about 
well short of what tho Association fiSSfifi 

of University Icachers claimed on DES off/cials could say with some 
their behalf, their winter should be justification that the AUT fell foul 
reasonably contented. The aca- of a strange concatenation of leads 
demies* £6 a week is a small brick H,ld lags and the birth of the in- 
in tho Government's Incomes policy, co 51 es H , , , 


system i The letter from Dr Foss Mr Pratt states that polytechnics charged to overseas student* m 
(THES, December 12) states that are subject to " a system or account- THES, December 5), The voices 
computer science degree courses ability in the public sector which is those advocating the char sin a S 
were confined almost entirely to quite absent front private iiistltu- “ economic fees ” running into tU. 
the polytechnic sector until four or hons Uke universities. Polytechnics sands of pounds should not be 

five years ago, whereupon the uni- ? re accountable for student num- thought, by the silence o£ others, to 
live yeais wiiereupuu me u»i bers m a way that univers ,nes are be representative of informs 

versities entered the market and no t M As a head of a university de- opinion on the matter, ** 

took students from the polytechnics, partment who has been required for There are many arguments ewa 
The Eacts, provided by Mr Con- years to meet the ever more strin- on the plane oE mere self-interoL 


on the ultimate success of which 


Tho AUT did suffer an injustice 
in the timing of the second part of 




. I 

«V ! I • 
: »- • 


,l, rt 1:1,- Lt *«- urning or uic secoun parr or 

the universities, like oil giant- the arbitration body’s settlement, a 

dependent institutions, rely. face which Mr MuIIey has recog- 

Yet if tiie salary now to be pnid nized mid which Mr Laurie Sapper, 
to university teachers is broadly “ ie AUT general secretary, will no 
reasonable in rhe economic circnm- g"*'. £ ““ “ te "‘ 

ai ranrnc Hia ni’oencr Hu i a r 1 «. i _ it .1 . t 


stances, the process by which the 
settlement cuine about needs care- 
ful examination. 


What mnde it seem all the keener 
was the background of salary settle- 
ments paid to teachers I11 the poly- 
technics and whether — as the 


Since last Christmas the history SK& did 

ot negotiations between the AUT work ‘•comparable” with univer- 
and the Government, with the vice* sity work and so in natural justice 
clumccilors concerned by-siundcrs, deserved similar salaries, 
has been one of rancour and angry TI10 AUT pointed out tlint it was 
accusations of Government had not a »'mple matter of comparing 

,*« — *- «■ ■ sagas’ srj’tsrsnss 

voir of bitterness to fuel the next r0 ] e j„ validating higher degrees for 
round of salary bargaining for polytechnics ; of acting as an aca- 

.1.. • n-t- ■ _i ■ .1 nn< : n ........ -nt. . .... «• 


which the \UT is already pre 
paring. 


demic mentor. The committee of 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards are full of university men 


'*:SH i 

- i '»•!* 


K , 'i 
v » L ■ ' ? * s i 7 i 


e._, , ..._ mo mu ui university men 

Some members of the AUT con- who thus underpin the further edu- 
sider that the first stumbling block cation system’s qualifications, 
to the success of their claim was the Nevertheless the Houghton prin- 
complicated system of negotiation .cipie of broad comparison between 
that Involves two tiers of commit- w , “1 r 'ie iwo sectors will bear 

tees and conscouent do lavs, ft i< relteraUon. At present in most 


were provided in each sector five ment absurd. coming leaders in their own com- 

years ago, but this provision has Wllat bas happened is that both trie J' . maintaining relationships 

subsequently doubled in both sec- sectors of higher education have niad ® here and “buying British" 

tors. done tlieir best in planning to meet when making important contracts; 

However, Mr Conway says that national need as they see it. «*■ 

the increase in the polytechnic sec- ^ r ° not’ determined* 16 ^? 0 national Yet * e m ° st disturbing aspect of 
tor was “planned” and “justified*’, lieedSj hut b the “ asmrntionsoE the call for economic fees for over- 
but that in tho university sector was school sixth formers which can be ?. eaa students is perhaps its appal- 
“ uncoordinated and unnecessary ” very different. “ng insularity : apart from the 

and ha says University Grants Coin- Th ere Is no point in members of SK “SouhTfcShlte ftl 

nmtee should reduce the number either sector of higher education Sniversities of the developS coS.* 
of courses in their sector and res- blaming the other sector for clr- tr i ea t0o# Already in my own e* 
trict the intake to those left. Surely, “mattney which are outside the perience, our differential fees have 
these conclusions could equally well 5° nt, Pj of ,"?™* “’d of tiie DES. frustrated exti'emely advantageous 
(and un profitably) be reversed ! hIi«o ie «Q,?I ^ e . lnci '. ea s kl S assault exchanges between British and Con- 
J , . S2 t K da ?**?.■ ? tinental universities. Even the 

Mr Rosslter complains of poly- education, we must all heed the market for language courses fw 

technic recruitment suffering be- u r0 «« Pl L 0 ^ es ' students from oil-rich states Is 1 

cause universities are competing ll0l,ld be flshtmg competitive one. 

with them for industrially-oriented ® ach others battles, not each other. D r Tolley rightly rejecu the » 
students (thin-sandwich-CQurse stu- Yo “ rs Jf™ lly ’ cusatlon (made recently by Dt 

dents^ T« he not aware thet rhe « Ei FL00D » Keith Hampson, wlio is currently 

dents), is he not aware that the Head of the department of orchestrating the cries for higher 

technological universities were pro- electrical engineering, fees) of “ impractical idealism", 

riding these courses long before the University of Aston. What other countries charge such 


tees and consequent delays. It is „®ji auo 2V , P re s e « Jn most I ~ " 

argued ihat direct contact i>,i WMn _ Iec . t ,“ r ? r Pursuit of excellence 


argued .hat direct contact' between Snive^TeaSSr/ TSS? .Tffi 
the teachers and the Department of edgo over their further education 


Education would speed negatintiuns. 
On this point, one of the unde- 


counterparts. If the gap became 
much larger, the situation would be- 
come as anomalous again as it was 


■liable consequences oC ,h 0 past BS.' TAiaVaaT 
year s events has been the heighten- the first flush of the Houghton 
ing of a feeling of confrontation settlement and the further edtica- 
b etwee 11 two embattled sides. “ on _ teachers* full cost-of-li vina 


from Dr Keith Hampson, MP 
Sir, — Dr Taylor (THES, December 
12) must be one of the few men 


Yours faithfully, cusatlon (made recently by Dr 

J. E. FLOOD, Keith Hampson, who Is currently 

Head of the department of orchestrating the cries for higher 

electrical engineering, fees) of "impractical idealism". 

University of Aston. What other countries charge such 

- fees ? 

dents obviously do not possess the lavish provision by Rusrfi 

discipline-based expertise to carry Eastern European countries of 

out this interaction. education for students from 

nut { limn »ui D developing countries is unlikely, In 

Ayaftfisis ? 0 i m » n ’ s irt'. ,o c. b n e no';" , ti- 


?." 3 fc s lif?;:-'.. ; 

•iiifiiili ■: 

h 4 ?;:■ : 


between two embattled sides. 

After the AUT’s claim went to on 


tion teachers* full cost-of-living 
Rvvnrd in April. 

The AUT ends the year with 


with his sort of responsibilities who should be postponed until post- _ r .„ n , t ne « D 

fails to recognize F tl^at die post- graduate level is both invalid and Kadedandf ei sLbtod a i 
Robbins boom In educational expfin- unnecessary. There hie plenty of vmS!® fKl,F..v£r gbtod * 
diture produced a considerable examples of worthwhile and genuine vANFMWN 


enei ous, let us at least be as hard- 


amount of overlap in courses and interdisciplinary work at the post m p m w 

wasteful duplicadon of expenditure, part I (year 1) level (when the basics 

X see „o contradiction in my deter- J* haV ? Univmsi^of I™dia 8 . 
mi nation to nnhnlH rhn imivpraiHpc b ? en Wquired) and if the post part 3 B 

and polvtechi^cs and other instdtu- ■^ mter discipli n a r y work Is buttressed 

tions for that matter, as institutions stu d i e s ^ n ntenti^ n i- d 1 SC l lP i hi b I n ^rest ill mathematics 
nur suine evrpllpnrp no intpr. ? tudle ?. the potential for valuable 

pret it, and the desire to establish i P H * iar y work is even from Dr Kenneth Dor wood 

a forum for dialogue and exchange s „jii ? i ? ca , 1 have .not seeii die « 


French and member of 


feiii 




in . Mey, .vena did ntateri.l tetvaVd/ gj K 
b^- c - k U P the university tea- teachers that keen them at the hm 

£' Cy ,iad be r en 3 TdSSdSJf pal. B«S S eo? 

the Government for tlieir treatment they end the year 
some kind of sacrifice on the altar with a moral edge. ‘ 


of Information between the several 


terdisciplinary work is even / rom j} r Kenneth Darmod 
eater. Sir, — Since I have not seen the eon- 

To assume that postgraduates will fjdendal document which sou rfr 
ddenly turn Interdisciplinary after ,j art (THES. December 12) « 


||M|! '• .iniportant. accord. in Brussels • 

Ilf pi - 

‘si ‘ because that Was how the fnstitu- Tbe hunisters agreed to set. up a 

I pops themselves wanted It. Sound- P erniane nt educatioii committee, to 

itigs taken at the European Rectors* he composed 0 ( reprosentatitos of 
■ Conference, to which most British . , a n i?L c duntrles plus the Commis- 

| ' universities belong, revealed ' staff sj°n. The committee \v|ll have over- 

il >. study visits to institutions in other W8M.0E tne pcripii programme and 

member States as the top concern " tIie development of future policies. 
■rV | °t 'academics. . ^ ; ■ - Most Important, the Commission 1 

f.n V^l p\.- Mutual Recognition of diplomas will have executive responsibility, 

I * J, ; • Qf. the priorities list: working in close collnborntipii with 

i.l U *;* ■■ v , Utt 3® tJntbuslasm fof - the committee, for' the itunlomente-: 

II R 2 i ' ' -further llllliatlvc* nh lhMr.Mni'ira» KnVl inf' rilil rirnni-nm m a ' 


ins Ht u dons which m ay exis t Is near «ddenly turn Interdfacinlinary after port “^HeT December 12) « 
neighbours in the hope that we »ii ing i le n d il S -' stl, . dy having been circulated by the 

might get a rationalization of what conventional British university artment of Education and Saewx, 

is be! ng 1 offered, and better use model which Mr Dewey recom- I cannot comment on the accur^ 
made of resources. I said “ Sponsor ” 18 not substantiated by the 0 £ t h e conclusion that tills «Ue8* 

resource and syllabus coordination facts — ° ur postgraduate depart- amongst others has low maUwffi* 
not “ control ", menta are typified by nar row, tics admissions. .. . 

Tt *_ discipline-based specialists, locked 1 do wonder, however, If than* 

as tiie d?recS?-of the ^doSTlaSS in in !f ,Iectual trBmlines of the tlstics take account of the ug 
tute of Education Dr Taykirlsnot Pilous three 1 years. > training courses by which-aU ^ 

2,. * s It is more than possible that lack ol . f our V ear students are_.*M.5 


3K- for va^d^ 0 ion OU by M the rfr^^- ^fj Oa ®^® ^ a ^ e aBk °^ the Opt- 

n-u g t « satissa why gs#. - -tst &aa 

London University, which has a very Pa “ er ™ .• • ■ - •' • mathematics wk j c ! 1 ’ ff»tb 

old .tradition of offering its degrees Scepticism about new interdiscip- courses in our joint scheme 

1 U 1 1 ■ N llnaiiii PAnraan iAs Ula Af f In faiTOltf hV fllTOrQ 



pia.traaition or ottering its degrees auuuc new miwuisup- courses m um 

to external candidates, should have 1Inar y courses is inevitable, indeed the OU, is taught by tutors 
Nt it .necessary to have created a desirable. Perhaps Mr Dewev should the college. EdU- 

new degree, the BHum, for those what is happening elsewhere Perhaps the Depbrtmenro 

courses which it has validated for Bt thfl P? 8t part I level— I would be cation and Science 

the colleges. „ Is the university so pleased to show him. only to traditional teacher 

^Anki-lnB At il. 111 i- r ■« v. f.j.L — - wtathAM^Irc rniirsfis 7 


hi|, - eight - colleagiics SLKcmcally. thus Wen established. '■ 

Meed to «Teroect the- 'It , is all the . mord ne 

Indftn/indAllCA nf hltfhpp 1 '.ii* * • * . 


going , to higher Oducatlbn, mostly committee. Rightly or wfonelv it 
F "! L"V« l gvnlgWHtf .BldlMi;. , ; hM . bMlJ 
The sigjtif icwice of Brusspla, W mmoiw .Brussels 1 oTRcials .that, ft tliti- 
aw, lie? hoc . In ^bf'detttils of tho tolks leadlnffg- up tb.Lljei tiialtjtia of 


doubting of, the likely quality of Yours faithfully, * 

thpsa degrees that It is afraid to put ] FRANK GOULD, 

its own BAs oi\. the line and risk its ;i Principal lecturer in integrated 

reputation? aoctalWnces. • 

Yburs foithfujly , , \ . Schqol of Social Sciences and - 

KEITH HAMPSON, : i . Business Studies, , 

Secretary of, the Conservative back Polytechnic of Central London.- 

bencli education , coiptnittee, r — T~? — : — : — ~ 

House of Commons. . : , , « 



Sociology mania / : 

from' hfr Prmk Gould ' '■ 
Shwln his article On “Sociolo 
J^rdiscipll 


1. Enantlomorphisnji 


mathematics courses? 
Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH DARWOOD, 

Milton* Keynes College pf ■ 
Education. 

Book Review headlines 


general in January, 1973 , when tho to ‘‘ mights **, and inserting numerous 
Six became. . Nine, there has 'bceir “ wliere- . appropriates . Ccrialnly. 
grdat. uiieusit anuirig ' >tua member tlio .primed dip ft rosoliltloii was 
States that the autonomy of uatlonel . • peppered i with smaJl-prlui British 
education. Systems' would' , bs "r^ervatlonsW,. " - - 
threatened 6 v. the rnBrlAvninM' u 1 — : 1 i 


oe tpe c^se-an^ may .nqt. 
.Ing- since • {nlerdiscipliriai 
interadHon oE a numhnr 


does pot oxptfsa tn« " ■ 
revdew and misrepresent ■ 

tion : I am for both end 
spurious amalgam of the IWB 
Yours faJrhfuD^ : 
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^ b< l danger is P°Iitical, not ecological, collapse 


The first look at doom, ns I shall call it . . 

broke on the world in the report sponsored 
by the Club of Rome, written by Meadows 
and others, called The Limits to Growth. The 
message in this report was that the economic 
and industrial systems of affluent countries 
would collapse about the year 2100 unless 
before then, two conditions are fulfilled. 

One Is that the birth rate should equal the V '' 

death rate ; the other is that capital invest- 

ment should equal capital depreciation. ■ '/•> — 

Under these conditions Meadows offers man- - -«**• -i; : .. .. 

kind a chance of redemption in a stabilized . • v - ■- - 

world model. : v --. -. -H x; 

Press comment on the report ranged from 
acceptance with uncritical awe to rejection . 

u-irh indignant contemnr. Rmh il. aOQ 


je Vv 




with indignant contempt. Both these extreme 
altitudes are, in my view, irresponsible. For- 
tunately the exercise was examined by three 
responsible groups (and others have 
examined It since) ; one from the World 
Bank, another in the University of Sussex 
and a third group in Holland. 

Their examination riddled the exercise with 
criticisms. Many of the assumptions fed into 
the computer were (wrote the task force of 
the World Bank) “not scientifically estab- 
lished and the use of data was often careless 
and casual. 

Moreover, simulations of doom are very 
sensitive to the assumptions put Into the com- 
nnter. If the curves are recalculated allowing 
for a vety mild response from society to the 
crises they predicted, the curves change 
shape dramatically, 

But tiiis is just a technical weakness. Far 
more serious is the omission of a parameter 
essential for any consideration of these grave 
problems namely tbe mechanism of social 
ana political response to environmental 
change. 

The most striking and distinctive feature 
of all communities of organisms, from 
amoeba to man, is their homeostatic response 
and capacity for adaptation. To make simula- 
tions of environmental change which omit 
ihis parameter is to invalidate the whole 
operation. 

i * nc * Sc > what I called just now the first 
wok at doom has been discredited and its 


a**** 


. . .lkfe— HI 


1 b'n/ 






Oil : do the Arabs have us over a barrel ? 


is to search for substitutes and for fresh 
reserves, to recycle where possible, t™ S 
inize where possible ; and of course this is 

buy lini bn ft is 
not likely to solve the problem. 

conou«r° f «.^ n r alavi f!. ic relurn to cotonlal 

conquest, wo face the prospect that tho 
balance of power will shift from the nations 
which use raw materials to the nations which 
possess raw materials. 

f«.' V .‘L C i an M° r *. tin, ° rr «de our knowhow 
I?, 1 - * e r 0| * l l nt * ° re - Hut only for a time ; 
our exports of universities and polytechnics 

W infthcn r ? Dr w TC |' 1 make thoni self-sufficient. 
S .h- 1 !S. n ? . hnv « “ reconcile ourselves 
to the new balance of power. It will need 
consummate diplomatic skill to achieve this 

hv tlw^n^LV. 1 WBS scnt on Q mission 

by the British Government to .Saudi Arabia, 

rion * T e devel ,°l w ', 1 °i lt of idgher cduca. 

Inn that n .j! f B . ,no bnck fro "' lha * visit fool. 

n s , ' sri o-tcgy for research and 
development in tho oil industry should not 
be to become indepondcni of the Arohs. 

-i.R ,!?.V. ld ,i™ llier he , lo w ° rk out n panner- 
’ , n, T l d to. do the same with 
other non- industrial nations which possess 

i;VL „e ,a, . eiI i ,S -,f? r fo °d 'ri'.'Cll i ml i ii trial 

nations need. I he prorequisito for this Is 
to iiiiderstiind these iiHc-n cultures : iheir 
Junr.uiiges, their relijiion, tlieir social values. 

i lie universities and polytechnics have 
much to co Mr iliii tu to tiie study of this prob- 
kin. ! siiKMesc tiiut one important—' 1 won Id 
it i:sseiuhil — uctuciK imial response to the 
lIllLiitened >tiijrtj«es of Him iciiewahlu re- 
sou i ces is to provide, for induurv and kuv- 
cnimciit service, men who speak Arabic and 
iiriilerstiiiui Muslim culture. 

These would lie men who emi establish n 
svinliinsis with other countries which i»ro 
likely in become the enpintii-u? of the twenty- 
first century, based not just nn finding for 
tliuii co li.it t nr un or plmsplnito or nil, but on 
an understanding of their way of life. 

My other prior it y hi a second look nt doom 
is the ominous insubilitv of man-made ecu- 
systems. T’hey have none uf the builtiu 
stability of natural ecosystems, and there 
seems to lie no acceptable way to Incorporate 
stability. 

Let me explain what I mean. In the evolu- 
tiun oF natural ecosystems the survival vuluo 
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with an astonishing capacity for recovering 
from disturbances in its equilibrium. You 
nave only to look at a garden neglected for 
riye to ten years to see an example of this. 
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It is j-j. j . nrice eoes ud and the bleher the Drlca th» It 1 . - pred ct ,on g knoivn reserves of parasitism, which threatens mutual destruo 

t«Llori^ m ?i S t |Pf spectlee u 0f W “ M " 1 greatcr^he resistance m f urthLconSption “ s r ^‘ n resources will last. Critics of Meadows tion Is well .guarded by powerful homeo- 
to make a a ? 11 °V faave ,*? ^ All this is familiar. But there Is one less us hat J otensily of exploration is a ®, ta *? c mechanisms,- to systems influenced or 

in ^ re , we In a crisis or rfaLf J? t^nover on the fi-en™ function of need. designed by man it is not so well guarded. 
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Iwffin. Ttr !" brief, tl« turning point of. S-sheped “ 
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d |A iQoVever, • we are approaching a . to do all he is capable of doing. promems are not recnnojogtcai or 

gjtoftoterlc, these expedients will uot work. This, then, Is my scenario for a second ec JJ! omic * diey are geopohtleal. 

i«]L ■ °i 8 s^tegy for dealing with tbe look at doom. It might be a climacteric, °£ course utilization of resources will not 

fcn^hes fi f STdlffidP W3£ ^ hypo- irreversible, and it might-no one knows- df course fresh re- 

rife*. ,s ? But opinion, I cannot support foreshadow , what Spongier sensHriOnaHy are, JfcJ;|0; be ?QUpdas. 1 tha need for. 
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They are interdependent to ~a degree they 
cannot comprehend, let alone control. And 
- tibejy ^reject . despotisip. os a remedy for' their. 

. Of course n great deal Is being, thought 
Bj)d written about this Issue. Its relevance 
to my. theme Is] this. .If we do experience 
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FoiiHh WttrS^ 0 ™ and W1,at we now of non-reneWnble resources, death through inaccessible except on terms to bo dictated by by autocracy and force. If you could 

Nuclear wo, ‘ ' . , starvation,, or through the toxic action i. of the producing country. Wo are, tlioreforo,. in -.shoot, or put In Jail, or even sack and starve,. 

*- - - W0r mBw Kr,n “ * fc — • »n »«n «fi«n T7 or aitother thing, the exhortation for a succession of geopolitical confrontations, dissident citizens (and of course there 

not ourselves but our descendants of which OPEC is tiie forerunner, (Well, nut nro nations where you could do any of these) 

generations hence. quite Hie fqrcrUnnor. for the British ostali- tiie symbiotic stability of humon ecosystems 

i focused attention on what I llshed a siniilar cartel over rubber from Cey- S 0u ^ d bo maintained— after a fusliion. In 

fd as second ordor priorities. Tlio Ion and Malaya in the 1920s. raising prices fact this Is tho way we stabilized our own 

anger (In my view) is not collapse as sensationally as OPEC did In. 1973 1) society In the 1840s. But tlic social con- 

societies due -to muterinl famines Prom the standpoint of the countries science has evolved a long way since then. 

■ It Is collapse due tu political which own these non-renewable resources, . Our dilemma is that tho welfare state, 

disintegration. this policy toward consumer' countries mokes which is a by-product of the consumer 

urgent task is not to protect our sonso. Oil, for instance, ntoy bo a bettor society, despite Its enormous belief its, has 

grandchildren; It la to do some- investment left In the ground thah exchanged undoubtedly weakened the stability of ayin- 

it human com mum ties already ■ for money which la rapidly losing its value. blosis In human communities. But to respond 

tom these threatened ultimate Also, oil left in the ground has a political by going back to autocracy, dictatorship. 
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human communities. But to respond 


(■hmZir- : • " Sahara and in foe basin of the , Ganges. ■ 

0 f. the , twenty-first Pawley ■ If I, now, very tentatively, substitute one turb the eco 

- Lecture,:. glu en last week at doom-scenario for another, it la not 10 per- countries.' ■ 
toiiUersitu . , . ,T . t t ... *suada you that. » particular future will Wp- The short 


th oil-s ur plus countries could gravely dls- , The author has recently retired as master of 
turb the economy of industrial oil-importing Clare College, Cambridge, ami was (he first 
countries.' - - , - chaiitiinri of the Royal Commission In 

• The shortrterm fesponso. to -this- situation Environnieiital Poiludon. 
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Miss 0. Stevenson, reader In social 
and administrative studies, University 
of Oxford and a Fellow of St Anne’s 
College, lias been promoted professor 
of soda] work from October 1, 197G. 




A number of postgraduate studentships 
will bo awarded by the Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food auil the Department of Agri- 
culture for Northern Ireland for the 
academic year, October 1, 1976- They 
are available in husbandry, horticul- 
ture, farm management, agricultural 
economics and others. Their value Is 
£1,085 per annum, plus allowances. 
Further details from : Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for Scatlund, 
Room 63, St Andrew’s House, Edin- 
burgh EII1 3DA, or Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food, Room 116 
Great Westminster House, Hnrscferry 
Road, Loudon SW1F 2AE. 


An environmental package of films, 
lectures and educational materials Is 
now to be completed at Laugh bo rough 
Uuivershy as the result of a new 
. £7,500 grant from the Lcvcrhulme 
Trust Fund. It consists of films on 
air, noise and water pollution, build- 
ings and people. 


The Wlnsor & Newton student award 
will be open to final-year students of 
painting who are undergoing BA or 
.equivalent vocational courses. The 
award offers cash prizes of up to £750 
and provides the opportunity for 
students to exhibit In reputable nubile 
galleries in various parts of the 
enuntrv. Regional exhibitions will be 
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students to exhibit In reputable nubile 
galleries in various parts of the 
country. Regional exhibitions will be 
. held throughout England and judges 
will select four painters to> go forward 
for further assessment In the final 
exhibition opening at The Mall Gal- 
F erics. Further details from- G. E. 
Cox, Richmond Towers Public Rela- 
tions Limited, 26 Fitzroy Square, 
London \V1P 6 BT. 


•Entries ore Invited for the Common- 
wealth Pootry Prize 1976. The Prize 
Is an annual award of 1250 for n first 
published book of poetry written In 
English by an author from a Common- 
'wealth country, other than Rrllnln, Fur- 
ther details from : The Librarian, Com- 
monwealth Institute, Kensington High 
Street, London W 8 . 


Professor -Roger Morgan, head of the 
University of Loughborough's depart- 
ment of European studies, Is to under- 
-talte a two-year study on the altitudes 
of the West German Government to- 
Wrds tile European Community and 
eventual European union. The Ford 
-Foundation of New York has made a 
grant of £13,900 to support the pro- 
ject, which will involve an assessment 
, of Germany ’a economic, strategic and 
: political Interests both from a national 
'and from an International point of 
Mew. The conclusions 'are expected to 
bo' published In 1978. 


A comparative study of tho ways In 
which the accelerated inflations of 
Ibft. 1976s haVa chaqged the relative 


.the. 1976s have chaoged the relative 
.Incomes of different groups In Britain 
and- other Western European -countries 
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Universities 

Kcolc 

Lecturers: D. V. Griffiths (chemis- 
try) i S. Marshall (child develop- 
ment J ; K. P. Tribe (sociology). 

London 

Chelsea College 

Reader ; Dr G. V. Boyd (orgaulc 
Chemistry): Dr J. E. A. .Dunnage 

(mathematics) ; Dr J. S. MacDonald 
(social studies). Senior lecturers: Dr 
L Gallastcgul (humanities) ; Dr N. J. 
Guest (geology) ; Dr S. D. Ross 
(chemistry) ; Dr W. P. Williams 
(zoology); Mr J. Watkins (elec- 
tronics) ; M. Robinson (social work 


studies). Lecturers : 8 . Dworkln 

(social policy and administration) ; A, 
Gibson (pharmacology) ; C. J. GlWdon 
(biological sciences) ; Dr J. M. Hard- 
lug (chemical education); Dr P. K. 
Jeffrey (physiology) ; J. R- Martin 
(biological sciences) ; Dr N- A. 
Mathews (electronics) j Dr I. Statham 
(geology). Temporary lecturers : a. 
Blakeley (mathematics education) ; 
M. S. Wooster (biochemistry). 

Strathclyde 

Director: P. F. Nelson (continuing 
education). 

York 

Research fellow: C. O. Elias (botany) ; 
C. J. Driver (centre for South African 
studies) ; Honorary fellow : H. Martin 
(language teaching centre). 

organic compounds, under the direc- 
tion of Dr A. MacDonald. 

Physics — £16,4-16 from the MRC for 
a study on the application of neutron 
activation analysis in human disease. 

Cambridge 

Corpus Chrlstl College— £4,942 from 
the SSRC for an Investigation of an 
eighteenth-century social movement, 
under the direction of Dr J. Brewer. 

Edinburgh 

Cron production— £24,479 from the 
ARC lu support of research on soil/ 
plant relationships with special rele- 
vance to tillage, under the direction of 
Dr J. C. Holmes. 

Agriculture— £10,897 from the ARC Tor 
research on the simulation of nutri- 
tional responses of pigs by computer 
models, under the direction of Dr 
C. T. Whlttemore. 

Soil science— £10,685 (supplemental?) 
from the ARC for research on the in- 
fluence of solid organic mattor on soil 
structure, under the direction of Dr 
R. S. Swift. 

Microbiology— £9,321 from the ARC in 
support or research In infection of 
cereal roots by raeumannomyces 
gram In Is and phial opliorn radlcicola, 
under the direction of Dr J. W. 
Deacon. 

Agricultural economics— £2,000 from 
Tullis Russell and Company for re- 
search of a survey on the availability 
of straw In eastern Scotland. 

Glasgow 

Dermatology— £21,758 from tile MRC 
for biochemical Investigation of normal 
and pathological epidermal keratlnlza- 
tion, under - the- direction, of -Dr ,; D. 
Skerrow. 
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sciences) ; Dr N. A. 
ictronlcs) ; Dr I. Statham 
Temporary lecturers : B. 



Universities 

Bath 

Biological sciences— Dr R. EUoiltiml 
and Dr R. Harrison, £3,479 from tho 
SRC for an Investigation of the active 
site nnd mechanism of action or 
aspartate transaminase. 

Chemistry— Dr J. N. Andrews, £7,741 
from the NERC for research Into Inert 
gas and radloolomenE content of 
groundwaters ; £3,052 from the Minis- 
try of Defence for research Into tiio 
absorption and removal of hydrogen 
cyanide by solids under the direction 
of Professor F. S. Stone. 

Engineering — Dr D. E. Bowns, £2,500 
from Lucas Aerospace Ltd for research 
work on the application of a hot film 
anemometer for the measurement of 
(low and aviation fuels. 

Humanities and social sciences — £5,963 
from the SSRC for on Investigation 


•to to. be tnade atrthe University of Sua- 
grant of . £29.380 Juts • been 
• yetelved Trom the Stiqlal Science, Re- 
, surah- Council to support the study, 
• which will be udder the supervision 
. of Professor Christopher • 'Saunders, 
Centre for Contemporary .European 
Studies. 


A. Robinson. 

Materials science — E2,B50 from Rolls- 
Royce <1971) Ltd for research Into the 
inhibition of carburizing under the 
direction of Mr F. C. Thornton. 

Birmingham 

l Vest African studies — E-4,145 from the 
SSRC for a compilation of information 
regarding the Colonial department 
, reports for British Wea( Africa under 
the direction of Dr D. C. Dorwfcrd 
1 £13,227 from the SSRC for research 
, into the Ivory trade economic develop- 
ment of pre-coloulal West Africa under 
the direction of Mrs M. Johnson. 

Centre for Urban nnd Regional Studies 
—El, 350 from the Northern Ireland 
Housing Executive for o Northern 
Ireland socio-economic household 
survey. 

Economic and social history— £1,018 
firom the SSRC for research In un- 
employment In Britain between the 
wars under the direction of Dr Wi R. 
Garslde. 

Pol ll leal science — £1,600 from the 
Nuffield Foundation for. a collaboration ■ 
project oil changes In Great Britain 
with reference to membership of the 
European community. 

! Physics— £1,996 (supplementary) from 
the SRC for an experimental Investi- 
gation of tiie ferml surfaces of rare 
earth metals. 

Mechanical engineering — £6,237 (sup- 
plementary) from the. SRC for an 
Investigation of vehicle-rolling tyre 
interaction and Its relation to ..low 
frequency generated noise under- j the. 
direction of Dr B. Mills, 

G emetics— £7,443 (supplementary) from, 
the ARC for investigations in popu- 
lation genetics using drosophila melana- 
gasrer.i . y . \ . . 

Psychiatry — £43,000 - (supplementary) 
from the Department of Health and 
Social Security (or a Worcester deve- 
lopment projects valuation under- the 
direction of Professor W. H. 
Trethowan. . ' 1 

Spaca research— £9,612 from the SRC 
for a programme of X-ray astronomy. 
Physical metallurgy— £6,304 from; the 
Ministry - of -.Defence far . research bn 
^hase^rcle tionsh l PS . lu. mixed oxitii* and, 

'Chemistry— £7, 7S8 from. the . SRC, tor 
the preparation add cvdluatlon of .block 
copolymore for reverse osmosis mem-i 
broucs i £2,930, rroiji .the Ministry of 
Defence f^r an elemental anb lysis of 


A lecture on Schubert's piano duets 
with musical illustrations by Denis 
Matthews and Brenda McDermott will 
be given by Professor D, Matthews, 
professor of music, Newcastle upon 
Tyne University, on January 23, 1976, 
at 6 pm, In the King's Hall, Armstrong 
Building, University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, Application for tickets from 
Miss J. Christie, the university Regis- 
trar's office. 

* * * 

The thirty -fourth series of John H. 
Holmes memorial lectures will be held 
from January 13-15, at 5 pm, in the 
Curtis Auditorium, School of Physics, 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
George’s Place, Haymarket, The lec- 
tures arc Intended for young people 
between the ages of 10 and 16. Tickets 
from the Registrar,' University of New- 
castle upon Tyne. 

* * * 

“ Towards a Wider Europe ” Is the 
theme for the University Association 
for Contemporary European Studies 
sixth annual conference to be held at 
the University of Lancaster from 
January 2-4, 1976. It will discuss the 
relations between the European Com- 
munity and the rest of Europe. Appli- 
cation forms from UACES Secretariat, 
12a Maddox Street, London W1R 9PL. 

* * * 

A seminar on policy for empty resi- 
dential property will be held at the 
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thin sections of biological samples, 
under tho direction of Dr H. Y. Elder 
and Professors Ferrler, Gillespie and 
Hutter ; £25.217 from the Wellcome 
Trust for collaborative studies on the 
muscle spindle, under the direction of 
Professor I. A. Boyd. 

Polytechnics 

Central .London 

Transport Studies Group— £11,550 from 
the SSRC for an investigation of the 
economics of British Airports under 
the direction of Dr R. S. Doganis. 

Colleges 

The Royal Veterinary College 
Physiology and Biochemistry.— £125,392 
from (he MRC In support of research 
under the direction or Dr P. A., Mayes 
on hepatic of lipid Lipoprotein meta- 
bolism— basic mechanisms and. effects 
of drugs. 

Animal Husbandry and Hygiene,— 
£16,191 from, the Ministry of Overseas 
Development in support of research 
under the direction of Professor J. A. 
Lalng on pregnancy diagnosis in beef 
cattle ; £37,871 from the Ministry, of 
Overseas Development In support of a 
field and. experimental study of repro- 
ductive. disorders In sows with special 
reference to ovarian and uterine patho- 
logy under the direction of Dr J. E. T. 
Jones. ... 
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m Mia obr Vm- M. JukOs ; £15,727. from the 

< Wejlcoma, 'Trust,' in support 'of. a .study 
S' ~ Ip* contl f^ of the onset of. the 
'?hi S TwiSilfrll aui ¥ 0 of .gonadotrophin at pub- 
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University of Bristol, School for Ad. 
vanoed Urban Sradles Rodney Lota 
Grange Road, Bristol, from rS; 

wtU laok Bt toe 1 m3 

and j£ni l , n,-tr ! tlvc Problems and fS 
possibilities to ensure more aE? 
tive use of existing housing stock 
£20. Application? tom T. 

Smith, Bristol University, Sc WuvT. 
Advanced Urban Studies. f ° r 

* * * 

The Society of Architectural His. 
torlans of Great Britain's annual ]£. 
ture on “The modern movement li 
architecture ” will be given bv slr 
Leslie Martin on January 23 at 
Royal Socles of Arts, John Adams 
Street, AdelphI, London WC2. Admit, 
slon free. 

* * * 

The Research Council's exhibition | n . 
eluding n selection of projects being 
carried out in Scottish establlshmenS 
will be held at the Royal Scottish 

Museum, Chambers Street, Ediirtmnh 
until January 11. Items of partkufu 
interest Includo a description of is. 
creased milk yield through the pro- 
duction of more grass and a technimu 
for reading microscope slides by har- 
nessing a computer and microscope, 

* * * 

A 12-week course, “ Analysis of the 
Photographic Image ” for teachers ot 


Edinburgh of Toronto; Professor M. M. Cowing. 

Doctor (honoris causa) : Kenneth Mac- professor of the history of science and 
mil Ian, director of the Royal Ballet, fellow of Unacre College; Aithnr 
Covcnt Garden. Koestlcr, novelist. 

LLD : Professor (emeritus) Norman DMus : C. Rosen, pianist. 

Feather, formerly professor of natural qsc : Dr N. L. Franklin, managing 
philosophy at the university. director and chief executive of British 

LittD : Desmond Nelli, librarian of Mas- Nuclear Fuels Limited, 
sey College, University of Toronto. MA : Mrs H. Hayward, lecturer sod 
DSC : Professor G. Wilkinson, prores- ^ter on the history or English fural- 
sor of inorganic chemistry at Imperial ture> 

M Q a1 S mV D. Herbert Simpson, librarian, Sheffield ... 

Royal Commonwealth Society of Lon- MA. : J. Bebblngton, formerly chief 

3 Q n. librarian, University of Sheffield. 

Sc : Mr R. C. W. Somerville Hood, fi U |>v e v 
formerly laboratory superintendent of doctorates have been ros- 

the Royal School of Veterinary Studies. g*S«J £2^: 

City Dr D. M. A. Leggett, forroec vltfr 

LittD : Lord Goodman, former chair- chancellor. University or Surrey, 
man. of the Arts Coundl.of Great Bri- Lord Gardiner, chancellor of the Open 
tain nnd present chairman of tiie News- university. . . . 


Fee : £15. Enquiries and earolmeiui 
from : Netta Swallow, Short Couru 
Unit, 309 Regent Street, London, Wl. 

Leeds 

LLd : HRH tlic Duke of Kent; The Rt 
Hon Lord Wldgery of South Molton, 
LittD : Professor Claude Blssell form- 
erly vice-chancellor of the University 
of Toronto ; Professor M. M. Gowing, 


Doctor (honoris causa) : Kenneth Mac- professor ot the history of science ini 
mlllan, director of the Royal Ballet, fellow of Linacrc College: Arthur 


philosophy at the university. 

LittD : Desmond Nelli, librarian of Mas- 
sey College, University of Toronto. 

DSc : Professor G- Wilkinson, profea- 
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MA : J. Bebblngton, formerly chlel 
librarian, University of Sheffield. 
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City Dr D. M. A. Leggett, former vltfr 

LittD : Lord Goodman, former chair- chancellor. University or Surrey, 
man. of the Arts CoundLof Great Bri- Lord Gardiner, chancellor of the Opw 
tain nnd present chairman of the News- university. . 

paper Publishers* Association ; Mr J. Lord Watklnson, chairman or tne 
Warner, film and' stage actor j Miss Grocers Institute and chairman of Cto- 
E. A. Knight, director of the Eastern buiy-Schwcppes Limited. 
Telecommunications Region of the Post Sir Charles Forte, chairman of t» 
Office ; Mr G. Richardson, governor of British Hotels Restaurants and Caicwn 
the Bank of England : Professor M. V. Association. . _ • . 

Wilkes, head of the Computer Laboro- Sir Ronald Wates, chattman of ue 
tory, Cambridge University ; , Mr Trustees, of the Wates Foundation. 
G. D. N. Worswtck, director. National Lt-Col H. j. Wells, chairman i of « 
institute of Economic and Social Re- Finance and General Purposes tonuw- 
search, teo, University of Surrey. 

Hampstead Hill Gardens, Lon don NW. 
30p). It examines sovereign dewMw- 
llzatlon and locates the current ertw 
not in the economy but In our P oliatJ 
Land Economy— an education and a constitution itself. ^ # 

career by D. R. Denman (published . i,-. recently 

by Goographlcal Publications Ltd., The The Chemirol Society 
Keep, Wkhamsted, Herts, 50p). A brought out . ita second , topinwfa 
lecture delivered at the 137tli nnnunl Syno^s/Mfcroflc/io Joun « ^ 
meeting of the British Association Tor a continuation of the stydies 
«■ A ‘™n«m e nt of Sconce, 1975. (M Sfig 

analytical chdmlstry and the syn«^f 
Developments In Teaching Management includo at least the leading 
—A Coombe Lodge Report. Study Con- * * . . L th . 

ferenc^ 75/23 Vol 8 No 10 (avullable Medical Films 1975 (P» w W r 3JS 
from Codmba Lodge, Blogdon, • Brls- British Life Assurance Trust fornwjj" 
tol, BS18 6 RG, £140). Tho contrlbut- Education with the British Mwg 
ing lecturers have highlighted the pro- Association ; available from ^ 
blems of management rather than ten- House, Tavistock Square. Lonoon pv 
chiug with au article on the Scottish £ 1.75 including postage). • 
system from the perspective of central i 0 euo contains films available rrow 1 1 
government and problems facing tiie bMA and BLAT fllm library “"“'SC 
schools and an exposition on the role distributed from other, sources* 
of ti)e teachers as part of the policy films have received the CectUK® ie ^ ( 
determining team. Educational -Commendation 

* *. *- British Life Assurance Trust t« « 

' Tottit Technology and Industrial St 11 « Education.. # - K 

k Mtsaafsrsrifi?S 

gas T H wrfe.S“eg; 


determining team. 


"Tofril' Technology and Industrial Slit- 



aseardh Council awards. 


Health Education with ^ 

Medical Association ; . SST b^i 
through Councils 
Ltd, 10 Queen Anno Street, Lom 
£ 2 i 00 plus postage). fj; 


Rttyal 'AsfrMondc^ ^ciety, BurUim-, vUtouilim ; ftg-jf 
ton House, PlccftdUly, London WIV 'Studies is pMbltohed prfWi 

ONU. The society has sponsored the School AW«?£ 

production Df this small booklet, sum- SciehCe, .Houghton Tg 

tnarlting. postgraduate Opportunities In London WC2A ^ 2 AE. N;n* 

astronomy . and geophysics.. Tiie . latest issue a 

majority of MSc and PhD programmes thfee-year deadlock over ^ 
Offered by United Kingdom universi-. armament cortfereiice posa i for » 
ties are summarized in': the booklet. NIcholM Slow and a 

Wu_>-> -■ * ' ! ’• ■ . sultatlva commission by v L _ j g,-a* 

jV^nUig this. Speofqlist RellgloHs Bdu- chief of Staff's member COlQn . r 
JoThwrow, edited Ba tes. . . *,dn» 


latest issue includes vjoiW'dl* 
thfee-year d aadlqck over 
armament conference giffi'fDfff 
Nicholas Sims and a p^opa®" ojfr 
Structuring the SALT e 


.structuring . ma / i,- r (musr /T 
sulcatlve commission uy ^**,'i {. a* 
1 Edu- Chief of Staff's member vm»*. ,r_ 

1 from a course of 


lewtrur ivr uuiorraiv. .buubu Bares. . n . ..MiWns f4= a ; . 

be pr Raymond Abba (available from plaining a course of Colitj^% t0 ^ 
Tna : Association for: Religious Educa* y on f 0 * General 
tion, tiie. Treasurer, . 1-Weiford Roqd, approach, case aMIea 
Now, Oioott* . Sutton- Coldfield, West technology, by , R°«^,, 1 Ssh^ W,S5 
Midlands .B73 - 5DP,. £1J& plus tip post- Charles E. Engel. i ShM[ 

age).: A • compilation of material from a nnuridi for EducBtlonv* „ nnc as m 


Mldla^s .B7>5DP I | £1J0 plus 12p post- Charles E. Engel, 
age), A^ompitotion 0 ? material rrOm a council for •Eaucationai ^ cUs 
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P aradoxical vision 


The Young Hogd 
by Georg Lukacs 

translated by Rodney Livingstone 
Merlin Press, £3.50 

Hegel 

by Charles Taylor 

Cambridge University Press, £12.50 

ISBN 0 521 20679 0 

Lectures on the Philosophy oE 
World History ; Introduction 
by Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 
translated by H. B. Nlsbet, with an 
introduction by Duncan Forbes 
Cambridge University Press, £8,00 
ISBN 0 521 20566 2 

Degel's Aesthetics. Lectures on Fine 
Art 

translnted by T. M. Knox 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0 19 824371 5 

In September 1914, with the First 
World War in full swing and with 
the European socialist movement 
Ming to pieces around him, Lenin 
headed for Berne library and spent 
a year reading Hegel's Science of 
Logic. As is well known, lie came to 
the conclusion that : 

It Is Impossible fully to 




first chapter, if you have not 
studied through and understood 
the whole of Hegel's Logic. Con- 
sequently, none of the Marxists 
for the past half century have 
understood Marx. 

This mistake is unlikely to be re- 
peated by the present generation 
of Marxists, unless of course they 
have the misfortune to come under 
tho baneful influence of Louis 
Althusser, whose implacable oppo- 
sition to reading the mature Marx 
in an Hegelian perspective is 
notorious. The Marx-Hegel relation- 
ship is now a major academic in- 
dustry, probably overtaking 
Hobbes studies, and it has led to 
b great revival in Hegel scholar- 
ship and o demand for more and 
better translations of Hegel's major 
works. 

Lukacs’s The Young Hegel is a 
seminal work ill attempting to 
inrow light upon the Hegel-Marx 
relationship and, even with Its very 
marked ideological bias— wliich en- 
ables him to give unjustifiably short 
inrift to other commentators 'such 
«a DUthey and Haering — still yields 
a broadly accurate and exciting 
account of Hegel's intellectual 
development up to 1807. 

Lukacs correctly links Hegel’s 
«riy preoccupations, which are 


Mnerol problems in personal and 
tomal life : the loss of both personal 
and social " totality In Hegel’s 
new, and In the opinion of many 
;eneration in Germany. 


ment can I think, be detected with- 

JlV,,.,"?®?! 8 e3Sj y The Spirit of 
Chnsftrtutfy mil I is Fate, nnd 
Statures views oil the relationship 
between the government and 
economic activity go further in 
making sense of Hegel's views on 
tne role of the public authority than 
would an emphasis on what he owed 
to smith. 

Lukacs also spends a good deal 

V l ^ 8 u r i fl i -i,lg Heel’s relation- 
ship to Schellmg, whom lie casti- 
gated at some length in The Des- 
truction of Reason. He secs 
ocnellnij* as inaugurating n roman- 
tic and irrationnllst form of Gorman 
Idealism, tho influence qE which can 
still be seen in some of the work 
of the existentialists. While it is 
true that Scheiiing limited the 
claims of reason and argued thnt 
the perception of the Absolute, 
which secures the correspondence 
of thought and reality, has to be 
I 11 tui rive and even mystical, it is 
possible that lie is more honest 
than Hegel within their shared 
tradition. Hegel took the view that 
it is possible to provide a rationally 
comprehensible account of the 
structure of the Absolute and this 
he attempted in the Logic , but iris 
arguments in that work, although 
often illuminating in detail, full to 
hang together as a whole and thus 
fall to vindicate Hegol's own -bold 
claims on behalf of reason and 
philosophy. Because of this, I think 
that Scheiiing deserves rather better 
treatment than Lukacs has given 
him here and those loakiug for u 
more balanced viow should read 
Jean-Francois Marquct's study 
Llbertd et Existence (Paris 1973). 

However, these blemishes apart, 
in The Young Hegel and in Goethe 
and His Ago Lukacs has given a 
masterly account of tho pre- 
occupations of a whole generation 
of intellectuals, and these pre- 
occupations — the loss of identity in 
both personal and social existence 
— still exercise great numbers of 
people and because of this many 
today, whether they know it. or not, 
will nave a significant foothold into 
Hegel's thought. 


Xn developing insights from such 
a foothold many will be helped by 
Professor Taylor's Hegel, a book 


Glici RUUII All UWUlW'Jl 

Is haunted by fears of 
■•wmentauon both within himself 
jjoa within society. The powers and 
i SSj j 1 68 the human mind are 

, ““Jed all-round development in 
JS2 l # i “JPQfary society, and along 
■Rfl. this has gone a loss in com- 
Lukacs very convincingly 
JjAiS? H *gel's response to these 
Problems in his writings, of the 1790s 
If ® er o® , and Franluur^ and ha 
Ki. provides a good accoubt of 

9*8018 CCflhoiilln vIpwo na thev 


wliich has been eagerly awaited. 
Taylor goes considerably beyond 
Lukacs In that while he traces 
through Hegel’s early writings and 
their preoccupations, he goes on to 
demonstrate in detail bow Hegel's 
vision of the modern world is arti- 
culated in the Phenemenology of 
Mind, the writings on logic and in 
his mature work on social and poll- 


philosophy of religion. 

Like Lukacs, Taylor seeB the prob- 
lem of Hegel's philosophy as being 
fixed by an attempt to do justice 
to a two-sided vision, each side of 


which pulls in an opposite direction. 
One of these Is a desire for unity 
with nature and for community with 


ELiJ c ° h °to ic .Views as they 
u®T e topQd during the Jenft period, 
n® l^phasiaes the way in which 
ih<? . “ eR „ an to see in labour, in 
of tools, in the system of 
8n <^ ih the developing 
Jjjwcter of the modern state new 
of mediation and inter- 

f KW enc S Which would, if ebr- 
. understood, overcome the 
umOntatiqn.of tne modern world 
ta8'3ft c V* 1 ® naturliafie Sittllch- 


~ ” ■' ' pblis wliich Hegol 
MafUhj U u F Iir ® a » ‘ and which ne 
TW h «d: Bone tar ever. 

of Adam Smith Is 
crucial for the ; develop- 
'Hegel’s Vision of modern 


other men, the other a desire for 
moral autonomy, for free rational 
self-direction. The first of these 
aspects Is derived from the idealiza- 
tion of the Greek poll's, tiie other 
from the Protestant Chnsdau tradi- 
tion and the moral philosophy of 
Kant. Hegel’s mature philosophy 
is an attempt to articulate 
a conception of tiie world as 
a rational .rule-governed system in 
which all mo.dos .of. experience and 
social practices have deep, inter, 
relationships, and the. rules govern- 
ing these are held to be expressive 
of Gaist— Spirit or Mind which 
is iK6lf part and parcel of 
human mental activity. The world 
so conceived can, in Hegel s view, 
be' shown to realize in an adequate 
■Way both the values of identity and 
community 011 tha one hand aud 
moral autonomy on the other. 
Hegel's Logic is vital for the coher- 
ence of this vision because m this 
work he attempts to develop tho 
conceptual structure which will en- 


OM Testament sources 


Taylors Hegel decs liavi* sonic 
draw lucks, the most .scrimis of 
winch is Ills failure to give .1 full 
account of Hegel’s concept of 
labour and its relationship to self 
consciousness. Labour is un activity 
which, for Hegel, is crucial for 
securing die modem ineriintirm be- 
tween man and nature which, as 
Taylor so clearly secs, is tit dtc 
contrc of Hegel's programme. It is 
also possible that a work of such 
scholarship and insight could have 
boon made even better if lie had 
engaged a little more in debate with 
continental works on Hegel, par- 
ticularly recent works by Riedel, 
Kiing, Gndamci - nnd Kim meric. 

Sir Malcolm Knox and the Oxford 
University Press have produced a 
magnificent edition of Hegel's 
Aesthetics. Sir Malcolm lias pro- 
duced n translation every bit as good 
and reliable ns his ver. sinus of The 
Philosophy of Right, Hegel's Politi- 
cal Writings and Hegel's lituly 
Theological Writings. All students 
of Hegel are very much in his debt. 
In soma ways tiie Aesthetics are us 
good a place ns any to begin die 
attempt ta mnko un enuv into 
Hegel's system und a reading of 
theso mo volumes will certainly dis- 
comfort tiioso who sec Uegcl us ail 

nKrirni't nli I lornnlirti 1 tnlstswv tko liluli 


a priori rood and riding rough-shod 
over empirical detail, tiito could 
not wish for a more detailed or 
more sensitive treatment of the arts 
and their development than is lo be 
found here. Whatovcr ono tuny feel 
about tha metaphysical context in 
wliich Hegel's philosophy of art 
occurs ono coula not but wish that 
more modern and less ambitious 
philosophical work on urt had such 
a dose engagement with particular 
art objucts and revealed an equal 
awareness of the history of art. 

Hegel himself seems to have re- 
garded his Introduction to the Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of World 
History as a popular introduction 
to his systematic work, and we now 
have a goad translation of the Hoff- 
mclster edition of that work by 
Professor H. B. Nisbet, with a 
marvellously testy introductory 
essay by Duncan Forbes. He attacks 
what he sees as gross misunder- 
standings of Hegel's philosophy, 
both by outsiders and by most con- 
temporary commentators. Although 
it is not em 1 -®- — * — t -‘- 


essay precisely ...... ...... 

of Hegel is, ne appears to favour 
most the approach of Packenheim, 
whose book The Religious Dimen- 
sion of Hegel’s Thoug 
the great virtue of providing a 
systematic account of Hegel's 
mature thought which gives full 

) r — ■ • • 

views. However, although Forbes 
has little time for most modern 
commentaries, the majority of 
serious students of Hegel will sym- 
pathize with his vigorous attack on 
those who, from a position of some 
distance from thp actual text, pur- 
port to be able to reveal the secret 
of Hegel and then imply that it is 
not worth knowing anyway. He 
says : 

Even those of us who liavp 
spent years of suffering as well as 
enjoyment on this particular 
mountain can slip badly at rimes, 
and this should be sufficient 


Introduction to the Old Test a ment 

by Otto Kaiser 

translated by Joins Sturdy 

Blackwell, £ 8 . 0(1 

ISDN 0 631 14920 1 

Introductions in the Old Tcstumoiit 
have proliferated over the last two 
centuries and this volume by Otto 
Kaiser of Marburg Is the latest in a 
long lino. His bunk is addressed in 
students of theology mid scholars 
who want u critical intro duel ion to 
tho origin, purpose and develop- 
ment of the Old Tcstanicnr. The 
Quantity ot research in this area 
is now vast and Kaiser sensibly 
concentrates on tho work of the 
last twenty years and leaves aside 
discussion of issues which arc 


■ iranr nn rw'.’j - 


the earlier introductions of Eissfoldi 
and Weiser. 

This selectivity Jins some disad- 
vantages though. The complete 
uowcanior to serious Old Testament 
studios is likely to find it Irksome 
to bo told or the main literary 
sources which have been traced in 
the Pentateuch, with only tliu barest 
outline uf the evidence on which 


tills has been based. For lids hq 
will certainly have to an elsewhere. 
On the other hand the more ad- 
vanced student will be very grate- 
ful for the lucid and relatively full 
discussion of the attempts 10 trace 
the setting of these sources and 
1 liuir ongiunl character, 

Kaiser is especially helpful on the 
history from Joihiia to 2 Kings, 
Originally thought to be a number 
of separate writings, scholars now 
take the view thnt it was composed 
as n single connected work. Tills 
theory had not been ndcquniclv 
rxplniucd in English unti] imw, mid 
it is most useful to have n summary 
uf the scholars* conclusions. 

Occasionally Kaiser sets out sonic 
new positions of his own in areas 
where he has been working, as hi 


the style nnd strength of hfs bonk 
hex in outlining the conclusions of 
miters and adding comm cuts about 
the plausibility of particular hypo- 
theses. It will best suit the needs 
ur relatively advanced students 
working in universities and tlienlugi- 
t-ni colleges. 

R. K. CU' MiiMi is 


warning to those critics and quick 
reading, quick judging men— from 
whom God defena the history of. 
ideas— who, taking a quick look 
through the telescope, usually 
someone else’s, feel competent 
to lecture the crowd, 
always ready , to enjoy 
deflating large balloons, an the 
iniquity of a system which they 
have not begun to understand pro- 
perly. And there nr a tha sly 
innuendoes of otherWtoc learned 
moil, which are difficult to nail 
because the nnture and depth of 
their ignorance cannot be pro- 

? erly established, 
he Justice of these strictures can 
only be fully Appreciated by so (no- 
one who lias bad occasion to, com- 


Conversation, Cognition and Learning 
A Cybernetic Theory and Methodology 

Dy GORDON PASK, System Kcsenrch Ltd, Richmond, UK 

This book describes a theory of man/rvum or nuvnfrnaclvtno con- 
versations and cognitive processes (with emphasis upon Iho dynamics 
of learning and teaching nt nn individual level) together with several 


epistemology, subject matter organisation (including tho com- 
munication and advertising industries) ns well ns such disciplines us 
pedagogy, computer nldcd Instruction and tho iike. 

J975. 582 pages, 23 tables, 230 ill its. US $39.95 ID fh 96.00 

An Introduction to Applied Sociology 

By PAUL V. LAZARSFELD, JEFFREY 1 G. REITZ and 
ANNK.PASANELLA 

Bills a major gap in the literature on the use oC social research hi 
policy-making. Develops a comprehensive approach to a theory of 
utilization based on. ihefnlt range of available case material. 

1975. 204 pages. US $12.50/DJl. 30.00 

The Distorted Image 

German Jewish Perceptions of Germans and 
Germany, 1918-1935 

By SIDNEY M, BOLKOSKY, University oE Michigan 

Not so much ‘Mho sdMmane of the Jews In Weimar Germany", as 
on explanation and analysis of the curious manner in which llw 
Germ an- Jewish community nnd its spokesmen reacted to die rise ot 
Hiller and tho National Socialist movement. 

Bolkosky’s conceptualization is both original and suggestive, 

1975. 264 pages. US $I2.95/Dfl, 31 HO 

Crime, Punishment nnd Deterrence 

By JACK P. GJBBS, University o£ Arizona 

This book does not propound a detorrence theory, but the author 
does take steps towora tho development of a theory by identifying 
several properties of punishment. Dr. Gibbs delves Into the prop- 
erties ol iho various legaL punishments, and those attempts in. the. 
direction of establishing a systematic theory encompass far more 
properties lha q have been considered m past deterrence research. < 

1975. 276 pages, VS $13. 75/Df 1.32.50 

Sociology and Public Policy 

The Case of ihe Presidential Commissions 

Editor: MIRRA KOMAROVSKY, Columbia University 

Distinguished, well-known sociologists,, who have participated in 
four Presidential Commissions, reflect hero on thole experiences in 
n disciplined way. They discuss tho Commission ns a sociological 
phenonomonon and tho use, misuse, and non-use of sociology in the 
Commissions’ recommendation?. . 


1975. 192 pug**- US $13.73/Djl, 32.50 
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The story of the story 


Tellers and Listeners : The 
Narrative Imagination 

by Barbara Hardy 
Athloua Press, £6.75 
ISBN 0 485 11153 5 

Renders of this book will start to go 
their separate ways before pngo one. 
The sub title should sort them out. 
The reader who slips through this 
turnstile without a qualm will go 
on to enjoy au expansive, leisurely 
meditation on “our common narra- 
tive activity ”, and' more particu- 
larly. the spdcles of more formal 
narrative activity that has produced 
the body of story, story-withiu- 
siory and story-ahout-story dial ex- 
tends from Homer to Beckett and 
beyond, and gets called Literature. 
As a story-teller herself, Barbara 
Hardy is not always compulsive but 
she will bo found to be rich in dis- 
cretion, geniality and penetration. 
On the outer hand, there will be tlte 
reader wlio winces with suspicion 
at tho hypothetical entity, " the 
nnirativo imagination", and at die 
uso that will bo made of the attend- 
ant emphases on " those forms 
which ail narratives have in 
common ". 

The fundamental premise is that 
“literary” narrative represents a 
selective and self-reflexive heighten- 
ing of die “forms, methods and 
motions of perception and com- 
munication" in — but this Is more 
problematic — "ordinary life". 
Tli us, man as homo narrems ;' the 
writer as analytic dramatist of the 
uses and abuses, the forms and 
functions of narrative. In and 
through fantasy, memory, lies, 
slander, gossip, anecdote, confes- 
sion. The first half of rhe book 
examines these various forma of 
"the narrative imagination *f as 
they are tested, exposed "and 
celebrated by a list which includes 
Homer, Virgil, Cririratites; Shake- 


E we, Dickens, George Eliot, 
ics, Proust and Beckett. Chapter 
r, for example, is a panoramic 
exposure of the "abuses of narra- 
tive”, of the narrative cancers of 
lies, slander and gossip, from 
Homer's Sinon onwards, through 


Shakespeare, Mi Iron, Richardson 
(‘'the most Miltonic of novelists " 
as “ analyst of defeated tempta- 
tion to the anatomy of gossip 
in George Eliot, Lawrence, Huxley 
end Iris Murdoch. It is the next 
chapter, however, “ Good Stories, 
Good Listeners”, that really stands 
at the centre of the book, in its 
celebration of the inherent morality 
of die telllng-and-listening that 
preserves mid projects value, 
combats silence, purges fear end 
guilt and loneliness. There is a 
glow and devotion to the analyses 
here of scenes from Silas Manier. 
To the Lighthouse and War and 
Peace, that confirms the author's 
explicit argument about die virtue, 
social and personal, of participating 
in the nc.t of communication, atten- 
tively, modestly, imaginatively, 
lovingly. 

In the second half of the book, we 
are offered some more detailed 
accounts of the workings of narra- 
tive in three authors, Dickens, 
Hardy and Joyce. These are never 
less than sensible, and often 
sturdily convincing, as for example, 
on Hardy's "strength dn charity 
aiid weakness In defamation”, and 
on Timothy Fairwuys as a type of 
Hardy’s "strong and intelligent 
story-tellers ,J . But by the time we 
get to Joyce, the paco becomes niora 
and more deliberate, and for the 
first time the fine edge that 
distinguishes most of the writing 
begins to dull (“ The originality of 
Finnegan's Wake lies in its gener- 
ous eclecticism ”). 

The slackening of attention here 
is really bound up with an intrinsic 
monotony at rhe heart of the story 
Barbara Hardy chooses to tell. She 
herself admits a certain arbitrari- 
ness in her choice of particular 
novelists, in so far os, her theme 
being “ those forms which all narra- 
tives have in common ”, there is no 

S tressing reason far any ono novel- 
st to succeed in barging his way for- 
ward for specific attention rather 
than any other. 1 Of this single , 
hypothetical type, “tlio narrative 
imagination ”, u Dickens or a Joyce 
represents on individual variation, 
distinguished rather by a particu- 
larity of functions than of actions. 
We are indeed referred briefly to 
the two perspectives that most seri- 


ously challenge this sort of univer- 
sallsni, personal biography (interes- 
ting but resisted) end history 
(frankly “evaded"). It as with a 
somewhat staggering nonchalance 
that the author' notes : 

There are histories of narrative 
and their writers and readers will 
be able to use any aspects of my 
discussion which seem relevant. 

“History" is thus limited, in a de- 
press i ugly familiar way, to an acci- 
dental and subsidiary context, in 
which, we are told : " certain genres 
[are] typical of certain periods", 
and 

The blend of form and theme can 
be seen in Homer, Jane Austen, 
Thackeray and Joyce, end its im- 
plications seem to override differ- 
ences of time, culture and tech- 
nique to reveal a continuity of 
. interest in the common humanity 
of narrative. 

For the reader who does not sub- 
scribe to the notion of an unchang- 
ing human nature, or who prefers 
to think of “narrative imaginings” 
rather than “ the narrative imagina- 
tion **, Barbara Hardy will seem to 
underestimate, where she does not 
Ignore, the following factors : the 
extent to which “ stories ” are 
already embedded in the specific 
culture end history into which any 
individual writer is born ; the 
hostility and competition between 
the story-making energies of the 
teller and the story-made world and 
story-filled listener (she speaks 
only of invocation and salutation in 
the writer's relationship with past 
stories, and never of debate and 
friction) ; the specific and variable 
relationship between tellers and 
listeners at any point in time (in- 
stead of multiple models of rela- 
tionship, she offers, implicitly, only 
the single model of the marital 
bond). Clearly, there are here great 
gulfs of difference. But at least 
some recognition of the resistant 
SDtjdiiclty of history might, have 
given this uook a rigour and impe- 
tus, even within its own assump- 
tions, to stiffen its undeniably 
appealing, discriminating rumina- 
tions. 

Adrian Poole 


Maupassant 
by Michael G. Lerner 
Allen & Unwin, £7.50 
ISBN 0 04 9280341 


The style is not the man 

quoted (although discreetly left between the crudity oE the man and 
mi translated). The well-known what Pierre Cogny has called the 

"exploits" (often recorded by the "chastity” of his style. "Le stole, 
envious Goucourt) are ■'There. .So e*est Z’fiomme mdme **? 


Maupassant's life,- .offers the bio- 
grapher a mass of lurid material. 
Born of a "neurotically sensitive" 
mother, .bp - ,1s expelled from . a 
Catholic boarding school, and grows 
ufc; like 1 a .^maway colt'^j he is 
adopted 1 ? by. Flaubert; -and be- 
comes/ for a time a' reluctant civil 
servant who cultivates physical plea- 
sqrea as an, escape., ; A swaggering,, 
muscular hablfufi .of riverside bars, 
he contracts r syphilis while acquir- 
ing notoriety *4 a sdxual’ athlete. He 
then becomes, a best-selling writer, 
immensely successful, living In vul- 
gar ^eteatadpn, and enjoying, a play- 
boy- reputation with bis women and 


wwl, indulgence, and his need for 
continued - , success, ha . struggles 
.against tho-. Inevitable- 1 . as" disease 
, remorselessly erodes him. As :events 
take him closer . to bis' own Heart of 
Darkness, bis obsession \vith sex be- 
comes -‘tin. obsosslbn with death, 
Which leads him. to - attempted sub 
ode. -Finally there comes afong 
death- agony, "pad a horrific: madness 
which reduces, him to more anima- 
lity;. and death .Ogea' only, 42, . . • . 
Michael Lqtaer gives tt- 
n «a 


quoted (although discreetly left 
untranslated); The well-known 
"exploits" (often recorded by the 
envious Goucourt) ore 'there. . So 
too are. details of Maupassant’s 1 
astute exploitation of contacts and 
profitable trends — what might be 
called his journalist's mentality. 

Yet all these features are placed 
in perspective. Maupassant's obscen- 
ity was common in artistic circles 
of the time; his erotomania may - 
have bad physiological os well as 
psychological sources; the . vulgar 
ostentation, Was - a feature of his 
society. Also we ore reminded that 
Maupassant needed to exploit his 
opportunities (and his: reputation) 
to make a living as a writer. 

LemerVmain effort is to, relate' 
Maupassant to his background and 
to lus epoch. There is strong em- 
phasis on the “ decadence " 6E 
ench society of . the; tj me, .its - egol< 
tism and its taste: for luxUry and 
"sophistication”. The view of- the- 
-perfod JrecaUs Zola's novel La' Curie, ' 
* with . its recurrent, hothouse* Image . 
of an “unnatural” social environ- 
ment. Unlike Flaubert, Maupassant . 
J ,1 ' Irawi frohi the- World,' 

Preucttan 

_ — - /elution as a 1 writer, ' 
. . the early vdislPylng to the last - 
novels, .-Tho > debt to Bdutlhet chid ■' 

T3l -1_ J I_ -1 - - -- a * 


. No doubt part of the answer lies 
in Maupassant’s negative, pessi- 
mistic vision of life. He personifies, 
as Lerner emphasizes, the sceptical 
attitude circulating at the time, see- 
ing, a godless world, without : the 
Illusions “ of -romanticism, -.and 
with h w scientific ” view of human 
behaviour. His own temperament 
and his disease . reinforced this 
scepticism. He was a pessimist in 
a simple sense, not in the style of 


(Henry James called his vision of 
life “a tartibly ugly business’ 1 .) 
His condse and limpid style was 
possible because life for him could 
.be produced ’to “facts ” H is Weltan, 
scfwuung dots not “explain 11 his 
style but makes it possible, when 
25-“*g* whlwt to create a style 
tirat fits his vision. Flaubert ■ and 
Zola underwent the- same .philo- 
sophical influences But Flaubert 
fcpuld entertain the belief in pure 
art,- and Zola was sustained by Ids 
;eplc vision, With Maupassant we 


Fighting talk 



v«frsy,tb 


.to provide the elements 

is elderly 
-- ■ -j» - Iptelligen 
tteOddr, :„and not simply to 
rice.' 1 There are 
cell 

mpi 

- -,-fecommdhdB 
for gfa*. attempt .. 

[; ^uate,” toe writer in hi 

I 1 '.;' " 'X-..'; ' i 
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Polygenous faith 


Socialism 

by R. N. Berki 

Dent, £3.50 and £1.75 

ISBN 0 460 10721 6 and 11721 1 

Dr Berki has chosen to write a vol- 
ume on an area of political thought 
within which competition is not 
lacking either in the form of gen- 
eral surveys of socialist thinking or 
of monographs devoted to particu- 
lar ideas, movements, groups and 
grouplets and thinkers. It is a bold 
man who ventures on to the ground 
inhabited by the various tribes of 
(rue believers, old heretics, fana- 
tics, obscurantists and the rest. The 
author will not be thanked for his 
brisk excursion by most of tbe 
Indigenes and I foresee many a 
poisoned arrow winging its way to 
Hull. Nevertheless the book should 
be gratefully received by the less 
committed, and it will prove a use- 
ful guide to the undergraduate 
wishing for a concise introduction. 

Tho volume opens with a discus- 
sion of the “meaning” of social- 
ism and Berki argues that it is not 
possible to set out a nuclear defini- 
tion, rather one must “ grasp social- 
ism as a bundle of complex pro- 
blems, paradoxes, intellectual and 
political controversies. . . . Social- 
ism is not a single thing, but a 
range, an area, an open texture”. 
As both an off-spring of the modern 
world and a resolute antithesis, 
socialism is ineluctably in tension 
both with its environment and with 
itself. Oscillating between indivi- 
dualism and collectivism, millenlal- 
um and reformism, wealth formation 
and distribution and so on ono can, 
Bern argues, detect four basic ten- 
dencies in all varieties of socialism. 
These ore egalitarianism, moralism, 
rationalism and libertarianism. 
Actual varieties of socialism norm- 
ally contain some mixture of the 
ms!c_ tendencies, but they can 
roughly be equated os follows j wes- 
tern social democracy “moralist; 
j*™ 1 at type Marxism “rationalism; 
lnlrd World socialism “egalitarian 


strand Is affected by the economic 

Sh£P“ 5 bi iou ‘fttoe host society, its 
social composition nnd the broad 
culture of that society. 

These themes are taken up in 
four concluding chapters whilst 
three others are devoted to a brisk 
IT occasionally brusque — gallon 1 
of socialist, the 
rmture of Marx s achievement and 

SrinT- 1I l te - 0ct , UQ, 1 torment among 
socialists in the last quarter of die 

*“" e f® en f h century The chapters 
ore short and more than once tribal 
totems get somewhat peremptory 

J55S5J2" t: 1 ^ i 0 ! , fireat Russian 

revolutionary thinkers of the 
mid-niuetcenth century, the 
Westernizer 1 Alexander Herzen, 
die writers Chernyshevsky, Ogarev, 
Belinsky and others, did their share 
In making populism an important 
stream m socialism”. Similarly, the 
discussion of areas with which tho 
reader is familiar is likely to leave 
n few of them gasping. For example, ! 
what would students of India, 
Indonesia or Africa make of the 
following: “There is in tho Third 
World, one might suggest, n much 
nioro convincing 'unity of theory 
mid practice 1 in socialism than 
there ever was in Europe ” ? It may 
be so, but certainly Berki 1ms no 
space to demonstrate that such is 
the case. However, this intellectual 
elision is a necessary consequence 
of such a survey. 

A more serious defect In the 
volume also sprlugs from n virtue, 
that of attempting to dlscovor an 
order amongst the competing 
socialisms by empirical observation 
and categonr construction rather 
than theory building in die mode of 
Marx. Since all the tribesmen are 
socialists they must havo something : 
in common, but if what they hold 1 
communally is as wide-ranging as ; 
the four tendencies previously 
adumbrated it becomes difficult to 
exclude anvone or any idea. Thus, 
at one point tho author suggests 
that : “ The only forces totally 
opposed and alien to socialism arc 
human inertia, apathy, lack of im- 
agination 11 and Inter In the volume 
he claims that “socialism ought 
not to be sharply distinguished from 
capitalism or liberalism”. Hence, 

the VnTlirriA 1 a rl-c itint-rtnntt nP fncu. 


with the modern western New 


u-w siuyiiasts us upun uuerta- 

oaoljm, The rough equation is not 
purely accidental since the domi- 
*2“ 9* one aspect of socialism 

rat rl AT- Hifln n ha.L It 


ui auuuium . xa turn 

me emphasis on one or another 


Little is excluded between the 
French Revolution and the sexual 
revolution, but from the Phrygian 
cap to the Dutch cap Is a long 
journey for a short volume. 

Robert E. Dowse 


Middle class poor 


gknt Sisterhood t Middle Class 
Women in the Victorian Home 
If Patricia Branca 
Croom Helm, £5.95 
“BN 0 85664 202 9 

Ai society which is confused about 
H* r°l® of women, and not least 
•wut their relation to their family, 
m want to know how women 
Sto.'ac other times. So this Is 
toe first book about . Victorian 
TOjnen, nor wiR it be the last. Since 
JL-. ea *ter- to ‘find out about the 
. ^uid early -twentieth cea- 

lrmrn 8 * and easlei- to read your 1 own 
than other people's, toe 
S l0 ™ n ®nd Edwardian women 
weir American counterparts 
We shall hear most about; 
ifov^ ^L^ 16 Particular contribu- 


spirlted aggressiveness, and if in 
the end the book is slight and often 
highly dubious factuaDy, this mat- 
ters less than that it has made one 
sit up and think. 

The shock effects are achieved 
largely by concentrating on toe 
lows? income-levels within the 


middle .class, where others have 
concentrated on the higher ones. It 
is the family with only one general 
servant that she is writing about, 


lr» . • r*’ ,**■ »ui iu ye imaiuncii 

C| dls second-rate jour- 
’ li% tQi exploit a Iqcfa- 

■ 'written for their shock- 

d^ '^toer thpn as serious stu* 
dritong the serious 
foTw -k t has carvetT out a niche 
She is not concerned 
to* S?t, , to^ en of Victorian fiction, 
»roi fcSrf-?? , exceptional women 
.to? heroines of toe 
¥l J^, InBnt ' Her quest is 
'toe real. Since 


ddle-OIass woman was 


tev]s[rtnf 9 ,v ;I » general her stance 
^.oonvinced that 
to b^-destroyed, p , 
gttotffiljflv oy too credulous an 

X ict ?L Ian 11113 

' life. , s •' 9 ? Victorian ' 
She lays about, her with 


of gentility' 1 , of the enervating 
leisure and the elaborate dinner 
parties, which forms the staple of 
most books on 'the Victorian middle- 
class home. Instead we have a sym- 
pathetic picture of a hard-work ip g 
woman, exhausted by physical toll 
and toe demands of her children, 
living on a tight budget in unhealthy 
conditions, but with new aspirations 
most of which she found herself 
unable to fulfil. Since there were 
undoubtedly more women with one 
servant than, with three, and toe 
word “middle class" Is notoriously 
vague, toe author’s search for toe. 
normal has u Fine therapeutic value. 

Therein lies the book's strength. 
Its weaknesses mo too many for a 
short review and the scholars whom 
Patricia Branca attacks will have no 
difficulty in convicting her of strain- 
ing the evidence, using statistics 
more to mystify than to explain, 
and other failings. : Like mnity 
writers oh the Victorian scene she 
has an uncertain grasp or what is 
hew and what is old in toe period 
she is describing and unlike most 
she does not seem to have Iiearti_ or 
proof-reading, which, for an assist 
ant editor, of an American learned 
journal, Is rather siritnge. 

E. I^ Hennock 


Eyes left 


The Road to 1945: British rulltics 
and tlic Second World War 

by Paul Addison 
Cape, £6.50 
ISBN 0 224 01159 6 


Paul Addison has already os tab- 
lished himself as one of the fore- 
most of the younger geiicintinn of 
historians. This excellent book will 
further strengthen an already slrnne 
reputation. 

I7ic Road to 194$ (which has nil 
tho marks of a publisher's, rather 
than an author's title) is esseminiMy 
concerned with toe evolution of 
British domestic politics from tho 
advent of Churchill in 1940 to the 1 
general election of 1945. Addison 
effectively argues that this period, 
“their finest hour", when party ; 
warfare was suspended, was the 
tono when power shifted very 
finally towards toe left. Senior 
Conservatives (most notably such 

key figures as Butler) begun to 
accept many of labour’s aspirations 
for tho future, at a time when 
popular opinion was moving very 
markedly against toe Conservatives. 
It was against this radically changed 
background Hint Attlee won the 
1945 landslide. 

There nro mnny dangers In 
assessing the mood of “ public 
opinion” in tho late 1930s — an 
age when Professor McKenzie’s 
swincoinctcr was mercifully a thing 
of the future and the NuHicld 
election studies were as yet unborn. 
But Addison is on strong ground 
in dating the shift to the left In 
public opinion to the period 
between Dunkirk in 1940 and El 
Alainein in 1942. Certainly, there 
is no evidence that Labour would 
have come anywhere near winning 
a hypothetical peacetime general 
election in 1940. Tho ovideme of 
the by-electiuus after- 1935 (unduly 
clouded by such contests as Oxford 
and Bridgewater) shows the 
National Government doing remark- 
ably woll. 

For what roasons, then, did 
opinion turn after Dunkirk? 
son argues (very rightly. In my 
opinion) that the influence of such 
channels of left-wing propaganda 
as the Army Bureau oE Current 
Affairs has been over-exaggerated. 
The reasons are to be found in 
the egalitarian nature of toe 
conflict. In this "People's War”, 
as Addison succinctly states: "The 
political influence of the ration 
book seems to me greater than that 
of all the left-wing propaganda of 
toe war put together.” A simple 
argument, perhaps, but nonetheless 
undoubtedly true. This book 
abounds with such telling phrases. 

In a recent article, Addison des- 
cribed Rothermere’s prose as 
“ [like] a steamroller, apt for road- 
building but just as likely to be 
driven Imperturbably down the gar- 
den path”. Such gems abound in 
this book, bringing figures like 
Cripps and Morrison to life. 

In Its analysis of the development 
of policies at the top during the 
war, this book could scarcely be 
bettered. Such a study is long over- 
due. For whilst historians of toe 
First World War are legion (and 
such events as the fall of Asquith 
have, been more carefully dissected 
than most laboratory amoeba) the 
1939 war has seen relatively less 
attention. 

It is disappointing that so few 
pages are devoted to an analysis of 
the 1945 election. Whilst the cam- 
paign proper is covered In 11 pages, 
the results are somewhat cursorily 
dismissed in a couple of sldos. There 
Is much new to bo said about 1943 — 
not least about the failure of the 
Liberals (with -Beveridge os their 
major asset). There ore other 
ironies too. It wns perhaps a fitting 
paradox that, In the year of Labour 
landslide, Lloyd George's old radical 
stronghold of Caernarvon should 
have been won by a Conservative. 
Similarly, Labour made InroRds in 
.1945 in such erdas os the West Mid- 
lands (the old Chamberlain heart- 
land)' -arid suburban London. To 
what extent had the war loosened 
old regional or religious loyalties? 

If outside toe Immediate scope of 
Addison's study, tfaese.nre questions 
worthy of now analysis in ■ the light 
of this pioneering book 

Chris Cook 



°l 'samurai rank defeats and restrains on armed intruder (lemon- 
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Hous eworkers 

The Rise and Fall of the Victorian l!iL 1 ni IS „? f J^"i 08tlc sorv,c e a\ other 
Servant of employment were exaiu- 

by Pamela Horn 1 for *"? comfortable lives of 

Gill & Macmillan and St Martin's J®.!,, .. ^ams elves 

Press, £8.50 would be locked to their fouuda- 

ISBN 0 7171 0746 9 Hons. Tho life of tho man indoor 

■ servant was, with the exception of 

_ . - kitchen boys and form servants. 

Female servants, ivroto W. R. Greg much bettor. 

do “5? «' n‘.ri‘nt “S M™* °* ">« recently published 

, noi _ consniute » part os (no prob- work on servants has ten rind to. 

J®™. 0 ?, redundant women, for they wards the anecdotal, the Rossiuy 
y em Ptoyed land and the mildly salacious. Pamela 
discharge s most Important and in- Horn has taken a topic which filled 


by Pamela Horn 

Gill & Macmillan and St Martin's 
Press, £8.50 
ISBN 0 7171 0746 9 

Female servants, ivroto W. R. Greg 
in The National Review In 1869, 
do not constitute a part of (ho prob- 
lem of redundant women, for they 
are fully and usefully employed and 
discharge a most important and In- 
dispensable function in social life: 
"In a word, they fulfil both essen- 
tials of woman’s being; they are sup- 
ported by, and they administer 
to men. Unfortunately Pamela 
Horns otoerwlse excellent portrait 
of the nineteenth-century domestic 
servant does not deal with the many 
telling parallels between the role 
of the wife and the work of the 
woman servant, although she em- 
phasizes that domestic service was 
the major occupation for women 

rinnfWf #hfa viapJaJ 


during this period, 
i. B 7 . toe nineteenth century the 
line between the. working classes 
and the rest of society was indi- 


cated by servant keeping. The ciilt 
of gentility demanded that the wife 
of any man aspiring to that status 
could not clean her own floors, 
cook her own meals or take care 
of her own children and the result 
was a vast proliferation of one and 
two -servant households. Iu many 
cases, as Lady Bunting wrote in 
The Contenmprarp Meofaut of 1910. 
tn» mode >-the employer more of 
a dependant than her servant. A 
woman servant In such .a household 
was , often grossly overworked; 
Pamela Horn uses the descriptions 
of toe days 1 schedules from ser- 
vants' diaries lo build an appalling- 
picture of hardship and loneliness 
under the umramoHed authority of 
the mistress or head of thq family. 
It is not surprising that no Royal 
Commission .over looked nt the con- 


a large part of our immediate an* 
castors’ lives (as employers or cm- 

f layed) and has produced a care, 
uliy balanced picture of the 
people on whose work rested the 
multifarious middle-class life of 
Victorian England. Her careful 
intermingling of oral and written 
records (including the fascinating 
diary of Hannah Cullwick. later to 
secretly marr? that other indefatig- 
able diarist A. J. Muuby) produces 
o a rounded picture of the world of 
Victorian servants. It is not diffi- 
cult to_ understand both the eager- 
ness with which servants left ser- 
vice when other employment was 
offered ("We filled a gap, which 
has never been really recognised”, 
as one former cook wrote to Pamela 
Horn) and the frantic efforts made 
by employers and government to 
make them go back. But Pamela 
Horn does riot use the analytical 
framework suggested by Leonora 
DavJdoff in "Mastered for Life” 
[Social UistorO, June, J974). In a 
world ruled by contract employ- 
ment, where their employers owned 
their labour for .only a stated nmn- 
ber of jmurs, nineteenth-century 
domestic; servants still lived under 
the classic conditions of patriarchy. 
iLvwas this fact, rathar than any 
spec! fie hardship or particular ex- 
ploitation, which led to the fall of 
tho Victorian servant. 

JcanX’Espcrimce 
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Attitudes to infants 


What’s the difference? 
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Education nud Socinl Control : A 
Study in Progressive Primary E du- 
cat ion 

by Rachel Sharp and Anthony 
Green, with the assistance of 
Jacqueline Lewis 

Routlcdge and. Kegan Paul, £6.95 
and £3.95 

ISBN 0 7100 8160 X and 8161 8 

Tills account of the study of a 
school can be read and interpreted 
at two levels. It can be rend as 
the intellectual journoy of three 
angry young sociologists, who set 
out on the symbolic Interaction 1st 
adventure ana come back ; or It can 
be rend as a sociological case study 
of progressive education. If it is in- 
terpreted at the first level it is 
fascinating reading] full of brilliant 
perceptions and excellently written 
passages. Interestingly enough, 
they "came back” to include 
nations of power and social struc- 
ture in tltclr sociology, and moro 
surprisingly employ in their analysis 
notions of social function. If, on 
tlio other impel, It is interpreted os 
n case study of a “progressive " in- 
fants' school, It Is a disaster. 

The study of a "progressive ” 
infants' school was initially planned 
as part of n comparative study. 
The intention had been to select 
two schools, one “progressive” 
and one “traditional . Unfortu- 
nately tho researchers allowed this 
aspect of the study to collapse and 
the original design shrank further 
to become a descriptive study of 
three teachers within the progres- 
siva school. 

This collapse is important because 
its loss robbed the resca rebel's of 
comparative fieldwork experience. 
They do not establish, their choice 
of school or classrooms as a critical 
case imd the reader is left with 
an unsatisfactory fragment of a 
school as the basis of the study. 
They discover that for from eradicat- 
ing differentiation within the class- 
room, inequality continues to exist, 
and what is more the teachers do 
not view these inequalities as 
reflecting their failure but ns 
emanating from the home. The 
progressive ideologies espoused by 
the teachers do nothing to prevent 
this process, and in fact they have 
evidence that one teacher moves 
towards the social pathology model 
of the pupil that is genera ily 
accepted In the school. The real 
function df‘ die “progressive” 
ideology, we ore told, is to mystify 
.the. teaching 1 ; process, remove 
external checks and constraints and 
increase the autonomy of the 
teacher with r&pect.tt) the parent 
and die pupil Progressive child- 
centred education,- Jt ia ' stated, Is . 
necessarily : related /to a social 


pathology view of certain categories 
of pupil within the structural condi- 
tions that are described. 

All this Is very convincing if you 
choose to believe it. Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence in the study 
that Is more than apt illustration of 
most of the points outlined above. 
Some of the evidence is, in my 
view, not very apt illustration. For 
example, after a paragraph that 
begins “ What actually (my 
emphasis) happens is that over time 
Mrs Buchanan . . . began to resort 
to explanations in terms of the 
socinl pathology of the pupils 1 back- 
grounds ” — the " apt Illustration ” 
contains no such evidence. The 
teacher contrasts her present situa- 
tion with an earlier one where 
“children arc already moulded to 
what the teacher wants ” and goes 
on. “ in this free situation you get 
different types of satisfaction for 
each individual ” — a statement 
which can be interpreted as express- 
ing a social differences view rather 
than a social deficit view. If, on 
tho other hand, we assume that the 
authors could have produced a more 
apt illustration from tlicir field- 
notes, it would not have solved the 
problem inherent in their post- 
factum methodology. 

Surely the authors arc not so 
naive as to believo that anyone, tea- 
chers or even other sociologists, be- 
lieve that new approaches can imme- 
diately solve problems of equality. 
Yet this Is the position they set up 
for their opponents. The problem 
confronting sociologists as a theore- 
tical issue and teachers as a practi- 
cal one Is how far the constraints 
described in this research are immu- 
table. This la surely in the end an 
empirical question on which 
researchers and teachers must co- 
operate. It is one that can only be 
understood iu a dynamic sense. The 
answer will not stand still. For even 
as one set of constraints is under- 
stood so the situation is changed by 
that understanding > and the new 
strategies that become available 
through that understanding. 

Unfortunately die authors do not 
examine this question. While they 
recognize the problem theoretically 
their fieldwork merely illustrates 
. . • . why the constraints of the 

g iven are so powerful: thus render- 
ig the view of society as continually 
In process, open to reconstruction 
and .Continual modification, as an 

Mprtlnolral lllntlnn *>! 


The Psychology of Sex Differences 
by Eleanor Maccoby and 
Carol Jacklln 

Oxford University Press, £7.00 
ISBN 019 6904277 

The authors see tills compendious 
volume as a sequel to the earlier 
volume The Development of Sex 
Differences edited by Eleanor Mac- 
ro by and published in 1966. It has 
an annotated bibliography of 232 
pages, covering over 1.400 studies, 
and the authors are to be congratu- 
lated on their scrupulous execution 
of such a formidable task. It is a 
work of restraint and caution and, 
for the bibliography alone, many a 
text would be gladly moved to make 
room on the library shelf. 

The authors have organized their 
examination of the empirical data 


Achievement”, and “Social Beha- 
viour ” j the final section is devoted 
to a discussion of theoretical issues. 
The evidence leads the authors to 
conclude that certain beliefs about 
sex differences are unfounded, and 
those are : that girls are more 
“ socinl ” or "suggestible” than 
boys ; that girls have lower self- 
esteem and lack achievement moti- 
vation ; that girls Bre better at role- 
learning and repetitive tasks while 


boys are more analytic; that girls 
ore auditory while boys are visual. 
Such conclusions are reached by 


tallying studies which favour girls, 
those which favour boys and those 
showing no differences between the 
sexes. A procedure which thus com- 
pares studies using widely differing 
variables and methods is of dubious 
validity. 

Although tho au thors express 
some reservations about such a 

( traced ure, their frequent use of it 
n drawing up their “ summary 


tables” is likely to mislead. For 
instance, I could justify a conclu- 
sion completely contrary to that 
drawn by the authors from the tally 
of studies on audition. Since these 
tables ore central to the argument, 
this strategy is regrettable. Further 
more, it is well known that tho 
probability of finding individual 
differences of whatever sort, is 
directly proportional to the sensi- 
tivity of tile task. Thus, the absence 
of sex differences in a particular 
experiment signifies iliittle. It may 
be noted incidentally, that the 
auditory superiority of women and 
visual superiority of men have 
recently been confirmed. 

On the other hand, the authors 
concede that there are some 
differences which are wall sup- 
ported by present evidence, that is: 
that girls have greater verbal 
ability than boys, mat boys excel 


ability, and that males are more 
aggressive. However, most of the 
book is devoted to aspects of social 
behaviour and attitude, where the 
evidence for consistent sex differ- 
ences is even more equivocal than 
it is in die area of aDllitiea. The 
phenomena under investigation are 
more elusive too, and much depends 
on an individual author’s interpreta- 
tion. Nevertheless, die painstaking 
and exhaustive analysis made of 
these data will prove invaluable to 
many a social and developmental 
psychologist. 

The theories of psychosexual dif- 
ferentiation which are discussed are 
those implicating a process of social 
shaping of which there are three 
main varieties— differential rein- 
forcement, Imitation of same-sex 
models, and self-socialization which 
consists of a growing awareness of 
one’s sex identity and the patterns 
of behaviour appropriate to it. 
These theories are more adequate 


in accounting for the sex different*, 
in the social data than in perceS 
abilities and skills. One rfiir 
which deals with the latter (2 
by Broverman and his coUeagK 
and in which _ neurohumouralS 
anisms are identified, gets 
shrift here; perhaps it la only fa 

t-n al-au D r "V 1 «u 


S 1 t,,ct ” ot 

During the last three years, the 
topic of sex differences has been 
reviewed with differing emphasa 
by many authors; these reviews dc 
serve more than the perfuKtorv 
acknowledgment they receive 
since many of the issues raised III 
tins book have already received con- 
sideration. Despite the authors’ assi- 
duous search of the literature, there 
are some curious omissions. The 
demonstration that oestrogen admin- 


development accelerates myelinadoa 
of certain areas of the brain, the 
manner In which mothers and 
fathers differentially Interact with 
their sons and daughters, the effect 
of and-androgens and the absence 
of androgens upon behaviour and 
aptitude, the performance of adults 
with unilateral lesions suggestlnj 
that males and females differ in die 
way they code spatial information 
are some of these. The authors 
are concerned that attempts to 
understand the “why" and the 
“ how ” of psychological sexual dif- 
ferentiation must be prefaced by i 
clear idea of “ what ” differences 
there are. Such differences, how 
ever, may only be understood in 
terms of the mechanisms wherein 
they come about and are controlled. 
In the absence of tha “why” and 
the “how”, documentation of the 
“ what ” may be a futile exerdse. 

" Corinne Hutt 


Making sense of human action 


Human Beings 
by Liom Hudson 
Cape, £4.95 
ISBN 0 224 01108 1 

Professor Hudson says that his book 
is designed as an Introductory text ; 
"an invitation to approach the dis- 


tic way of life ”. Tn addition, we have 
to have available the person’s 
“ qualities ” or “ characteristics 
such as traits and abilities — the 
crucial events In his life and his 
changing preoccupations over time. 
Then we are In a position to use 
the battery of concepts mentioned, 
and others, in the interpretative task 
of making sense of the persons’s life. 

But unfortunately Hudson does 
not put hds concepts to work by 
giving us any fully developed, real- 


cepts are necessary to do the Job, It 
is very difficult to believe they «e 
sufficient. There is a whole range ol 
defence meebanisms, with wnira 
psycho- dynamic theory has made w 
familiar, but' which Hudson only 
touches on. However, it is all too 
evident that Hudsons set of 
cep ts is not necessary. **"* tneregl 
not obligatory. This is evident hi® 
the foot that there are other. i« 
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Modelling spatial processes 


Mathematics for Geographers and 
Planners 

by A. G. Wilson and M. J. Kirkby 
Oxford University Press, £6.75 and 
£3.00 

ISBN 0 19 874 0220 and 874 0239 

An Introduction to Scientific 
Reasoning in Geography 
by D. Amedeo and R. Goiledge 
Wiley, £10.10 
ISBN 0 471 02537 2 

One of the outcomes of the so- 
called “ quantitative revolution” in 
geography in the 1960s was the 
development of a school of thought 
within the subject whose research 
activity is dominated by the 


EL 11 geo e ra l^>y. and tho book 
nas the great virtue, from » 

onhfbS^tTf po,nt of of nt* 

SLo hp-H ,n Pricing but 
making clear the matSie- 
nssumptions upon which 
much of our nnaLysis is based. 

.Wilson and Kirkby’s bonk Is 

JJSiSL? £ k u,fl l educative and 
not a research role and the familiar 
™™ es riio authors will encourage 
eSBSSS?.!® » Ick np the bool: 


development of' statistic 
a lesser extent, mi 


end, to 
ematical 


models of spatM processes. While 
this school recognizes the Import- 
mice of behavioural approaches to 


- — — .t.nctveu Here 

are contributions to this school. 

. TIip book by Wilson and Kirkby 


fa aimed principally at students 
whose formal mathematical training 
finished with GCE O level, and 
as a refresher for those with A 
level mathematics. It is intended 
who are 

interested in spatial analysis, with 
tho necessary mathematical b ack- 
pound to enable them to read 
Critically the literature in learned 
journals employing the methods, 
the .emphasis is quite clearly on 
mathematics, as opposed to statis- 
ucs.Chapters are included on ele- 

,u ” c - 


■ 7.. uiLMcu dv students 

with 0 level mathematics, I suspect 

bifti fnr' ?f nU i, C - StaEf wbo usa “to 
aC . h,n ? PUr P° S0S will find 
S5JJJ difficulty hi encouraging stu- 
on* tS i„ t0 *i se Cl Symbols are abund- 
ant in places, and although geo- 

SA P w n I fo al ^ ex8 e m E Iea ¥® deluded, 
the balance of the review exercises 
at the end of each chapter is to- 
wards tite development of a facility 
m mathematical operations, rather 
than with geographical applications, 
me authors ore conscious through- 
out their text of tho mental barrier 
that many students liave against 
notation, and It would bo a great 
pity IE this were to put thorn off a 
rrrat-rate book from a mathematical 
viewpoint. Quo solution would bo 
to develop a workshop manual, with 
a much fuller range of geographical 
examples, for uso us a companion 
volume. 

Amedeo and Goiledge say their 
book is “ about reasoning, and it is 
written for studonts who want to 
understand, if only at the introduc- 
tory level the rationale strategies, 
and procedures of scientific research 


Tn‘»fvniTir¥Y 


balance of the books is different. 
Harvey s is firmly grounded in the 
philosophy of science literature and 
it forces the reader to think much 
more about the way In which 
geographers go about their research. 
Conversely, Amedeo and Golledee 
concentrate on an account of how i 
the logical positivist approach may 
be used to answer various geo- 
graphical questions, and it is in- 
2™ to T . bo o little uncritical in 
plact.5. The book is loaded with 
examples from nil aspects of human 
geography and tho “banner ■■ side- 
headings, labelling of points and 

f,,T e .VV mm ? ricS ' wiu be n help 
in its hkely role as an introductory 

K . I 1 ™**?** students. Two 

law ?? of tho . book which I found 
very disconcerting were the exten- 

l° n 8 footnotes, which 
destroyed die rnythm of t/io text 
and die citation of all references as 
footnotes on tho pngc upon which 
they occurred, instead of In the 
moro usual Harvard form. ; 

JfaWlMd conventions within the 
m ny cause problems since they 
JlJ* i "[f r ! ,a r 1 col,s istoncy ; errors me 

? k l ! rC f en , t - Vm ' example, 

X Is used to donote both tho 

Og™ l i s ,\ statistic nnd the distri- 
S 1 ™' .while on page 190 X J and 
*53 b «h used to define tho test 

T l ° ni0 . re llsuaI mo,ler n 

stnt'sdcal convention would be to 
iisq for the tost statistic which is 
distrjbuifld approximately as X a . 
Afao on page Mo, the X a statistic is 

JSHS U$1,IS t l', e wron B degrees of 
freedom no allowanco being made 
.” on Pf«m?ter estimated 
ftom tho data. As other oxnntolcs, 


— “ aniiiiDuv, ...... „ 

fllgebra, calculus, differential and 
JK^ce equations, the matte- 
mattes of probability aaid statistics. 

ond maximlza- 
twa and mrafanization methods. The 

K«, 1S nISf y cIaarI y end well- 
written. Both authors have had a 
formal training in mathematics, as 


Explanation in Geogra- 
phy. Both cover similar sorts of 
topics — theory construction, tho 

nature of models, the regional con- 
cept and classification, modes of ex- 

{ deflation, form-to-process reasoning! 
evels of measurement and be- 
havioural approaches— but the 


h^ ri % tes ond v vorTale 1 MhiM, 

and both Greek and Roman letters 
are used for population parameters. 
Attention to this kind of detail 

S'iX. tt, ' c ' lec ' ,cd "" book 

Andrew Cliff 


Use and abuse of natural resources 


DmSq 8 ° f Nfltl,rnI Resoiu-ce 

d lX;. p earee and J. Rose 
£G - 3S and £2.95 

8BN 333 18277 6 and 16901 6 

Many attempts have been made 
to apply economic prin- 
uples and analysis to the discussion 
■ af natural resource depletion and 

'Etani. e 3 d »«ustion. This book 
highlights the dispute about almost 
p, ■ aspects, of resources use. 
WMnomic - interpretation of tech- 
iffiH-. e . stlm otes of resource avail- 
t s conflicting; so too is tha 
considered appro- 
inei« edJtors foei tiiat cousen- 
economists is less impor- 
emL. i 11 cewiinunication between 
and non-economists. 
* by book. Hds wiU be 
JRPJ 0 achieve until economists 
an^o Un cate better with each other 
wideIy about issues 

^ 08C of , did papers are severely 


critical of the “doomsday” conclu- 
sions of the Club of Rome work 
based oil world systems models. 
Resource availability is presented as 
a dynamic concept related to tech- 
nological change, which perhaps 
explains why the Athabasca oil 
reserves are put at 300,000 million 
barrels or half world reserves of oil 
on page 53, and at 635,000 million 
barrels on page 66. This gives some 
idea oE the data base on which - the 
economic analysis is founded. 

Two papers ori optimal depletion 
rates provide the academic kernel 
of the book. One suggests natural 
resources are not being exploited 
quickly enough and argues that 
almost any result can bo obtained 
from global models and that models 
for exhaustible resources which 
stretch beyond a decade are worth- 

lflBC Onfirttum roeniuvo !#• 


less. Optimum resource depletion is 
believed to reflect the price pres- 
sures of “a perfectly competitive 


adequate For elucidating the be- 
haviour of a complex technological 
and political world faced with pos- 
sible long-term disasters. 


world ”. As might be expected, 
monopoly is seen as the source of 
interference which would make 


Membrane biology for students 


Membranes : Twelve 
p ro ^L.i°“ foebr Organisation, 
i fes “factions 

fortwd University 


in approach they provide a useful 
introduction to the rest of the book 
which fa concerned almost entirely 
with bioenergetics and membranes. 
Each essay attempts to explain the 
principles behind the techniques 
' tiiat ore described and this Is parti- 
cularly useful when considering the 


is of membrane strut 

implified ao 

con 

nts of 

magnetic 
r Dr G. B. E 

res 

lob. 

onance 

inson. 


/“V *Ws excellent mono- ”^2 
Jpe lectures provide a 'com* 


Mammalian life-cycles 


Small Mnmmnls : Their Productivity 
and Population Dynamics 
edited by F. B. Golley, Ii. 
Petrtiscwicx and C. Ryszkowski 

SoNOslljogp?? 113 ' PreM - LilM 

There is much to cominoiid and 
much to criticize in this book. It 
is well planned, well printed mid 
readable, with a good index and an 
extensive bibliography, much of 
which is recent. It provides a series 
w valuable revic-w ankles ljy an 
international team of 72 cmitribu- 
wiM (most of whom come from 
Hie USA and the USSR). 

There are chapters on tho estima- 
tion of population density (which 
is peculiarly difficult for elusive 
creatures), on tho estima- 
tion of tho age of individuals, demo- 
graphic patterns, dispersal, produc- 
tion, energetics and tho turnover of 
various chemical oiemonto. Tho 
roles of small nininntaU in arctic, 
temperate, desert and tropical 
ecosystems, and rodent “control ” 

iU.M?’? 1 ?* ? , . ored products nnd In 
public health nro also considered 
in setmrnte ciiuptcrs. 

My main criticisms nro that tlio 
data have not been converted into 


*aD r ?f n, . OV * r . *?'* y eo|,<! *iR«. the 
IBP was launched to study “ Organic 
production on tho land, in fresh 
waters and in tho seas, so that aiie- 

m e ay be mnd0 of ‘he 
potential yield of now as well ns 
existing natural resources ”, some of 

f.-uhFn? gF"** , thnt riie most 
r . e s“ lts would coino from 
multi disciplinary teams of biologists 
who would be able to study the 

nn1 C h«t ro,, S? of organisms above 
and below tho surface of the ground 

}" *“ l i9 ble ch °s«n areas. This would 
hate green measures of the yield of 
ait the natural resources. Suitably 
coupled with studies of the interac- 
tions between bacteria, fungi, higher 
plunts and animals, wo might reach 
a new appreciation of the namral 
processes which determine the status 
of important Individual species. ^ 

,i.P ls - book roprosenrs tho alterna- 
tive view, that the study of one 
group of animals such as the small 
mammals Is sufficient in itself. 
However, tlio smell mammals ore" 
soma of tho most frustrating animals 


r" v hooks in me 

Intent at tonal Biological Programme 
already use, and it Is sad to sco so 
llttlo about population dynamics, 
indeed, no life- tables appear in the 
book and no graphs of long-term 
population changes. The famous 
teit-yeur and four-year cycles nro 
mentioned, but no new or old In- 
formation is provided. All BatzU 
says is that “ the cause of those 
cycles remain obscure and contro- 
versial and no attempt to analyse 
tha causes will be made here ”. The 
title led me to expect a more 
serious study of this fascinating 
problem, on which tlio team must 
surely have some now in Formal] on. 
Although some of the basic “con- 
smuts *’ for biomass, food consump- 
tion and production nf the animals 
are tabulated, the figures seem to 
he incomplete for nil species. 


because they are readily captured 
only in baited traps, to which their 
individual reactions are far from 
uniform. They are mobile, largely 
nocturnal mid In a season females 
iV.^proA 1 '? 0 9 variable number of 


..Ht-rs wiucn ara Orton uuru «> Him. 

iieiico direct observations of tho 
causos of death of Juveniles and 
adults of ground nesting species uro 
hard to obtain and almost impossible 
to quantify. 

For these reasons the book doc* 
not go very far to achieve tho objuc> 
lives of the IBP, and does not prn» 
vide much of value tn those who are 
interested in the general field of 
population dynamics of arsenl.sms. 
Its main value will be to those re- 
search scientists Interested in the 
small mammals themselves, and for 
some time to come it will be useful 
os n guide to tha recent literature 
from tlio United Slates, Europe nnd 
the USSR on the small rodents and 


liisectivoreK, 


G. C, Varlcy 


depletion rates “loo low”. The lack 
of a futures market is said to hinder 
perfect competition In the resources 
markets although no reference is 
made to the history of futures mar- 
kets in primary commodities which 
have not Indisputably been a factor 
tor stabilization and efficiency. 

The conference at which these 
papers were presented did not sup- 
port the faith of the few in the 
price mechanism. A final paper 
shows what can be done with a mini- 
mum of symbols to elucidate the 
weakness of die “ free " market and 
of the interest rate a3 mechanisms 
for optimal resource use (whv de- 
pletion in the title?— the implica- 
tions of which word are rejected in 
much of the text). It would appear 
at present that economics is still a 
science of short-term behaviour in- 


Catching the light energy 


Photosynthesis and Productivity in 
Different Environments 
edited by J. P. Cooper 
Cambridge University Press, £22.00 
ISDN 0 521 20573 5 

Many contemporary economic and 
social problems could be alleviated, 
if not solved, by a greater empha- 
sis on biological methods for in- 
creasing primary productivity. Plants 
provide, through photosynthesis, 
directly or Indirectly, all our food: 
while resources of fossil energv may 
bo limited or expensive, light energy 
is cheap, and can be converted, by 


A. M. M. McFarquhar 


is cheap and can be converted, by 
the continuing process of photosyn- 
thesis, into the chemical energy of 
organic compounds. The recogni- 
tion that tho rapidly Increasing 
human population called for a better 
understanding of the environment as 
a basis for the rational management 

J * natural resources was the reason 
“ lh * establishment of tho Inter- 


and factors that govern this effici- 
ency are examined for different 
environments. 

Although aquatic photosynthesis 
accounts for a large proportion of 
tiie estimated total annual photosyn- 
tlieiic production this depends 
primarily upon the extensive areas 
of the oceans with low rates of 
primary production per unit area 
compared- to terrestrial environ- 
ments. Whereas terrestrial vegeta- 
tion such as tundra or desert is 
characterized by temperature and 
water stress tho low productivity of 
aquatic plants may result from the 
binned availability of enrbon 
dioxide. Clearly, with different 
Inc tors Playing the major rule in 
determining productivity In differ- 
ent environments the careful com- 
pilation of much now data for these 
environments was essential If con- 
servation of some ecosystems Is to 
occur* 

^lfTi«™ e ?“ eil L S9cd,>ns examine 
differences Jn primary n reduction 
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in_ different environments, admir- distribution In tlio eommuniiv and 

" • nhotosvntknfltf- i-j'-J 1 "'! 


branes. Dr R. J. P. Williams des- 
cribes how -metal ions bind to mem- 
branes and the consequences of such 
binding and Dr 0. Noble discusses 
the physico-chemical propertias of 
ionic channels In excitable mem- 
branes and then considers a number 
of chomicul models to explain select 
ivlty and conductance in such mem- 


ably achieves the objectives of that 
programme! ‘ which are as relevant 
today as when proposed in 1964. 

Photosynthesis requires, besides 
the substrates for the reactions, an 
elaborate molecular system for cap- 
turing light energy so that any one 
of several parameters may bo limit- 
ing the overall process. This was 
first realized by Bluckmon when ho 
suggested that where a process is 
lpfluencod by a number of separate 


phptosynfhetic aitivlre of incU^Wiial 

El n S iS SSU S?’ ™. is followed 
by . n consideration of die use of 


iofTuencod by a number of separate 
factors the rate of tho process , is 
limited by tho liaco of the slowest 
factor. From this it Is a logical ex- 
tension to. consider parameters lhnit- 


ossjmilstes for maintenance, growth 
and development. The paper on bio. 

.Pathways in unicellular 
plants highlights the important role 
oE Hlycolfaw ln photosynthetic ineta- 
holism while In Source— Sink 
Relations and tiie Partition of 
Assimilates In The Plant ” some pos- 
siblo mechanisms by which dry 
matter i$ portioned between the dif. 
rerent oarfa of a plant are consid- 
ered. The subsequent section deals 
with stress effects on photosynthe- 
Sls resulting from water deficiency. 





















Given limited resources for educa- 
tion, should wc be pursuing excel- 
lence or equality of access and pro- 
vision? The Open University 
represents a new attempt to solve 
this dilemma, at least lit the field 
of adult higher education, by effec- 
tively claiming that no such dilemma 
exists. Wc can have excellence and 
oqualiLy. 

The philosophy of the Open Uni- 
versity is based, first, on lliu argu- 
ment that there arc many thousands 
of people, often early casualties of 
our elitist educational system, who 
are fully capable of degree-level 
education. 

Secondly, by using a multi-media 
distance teaching system, such 
people can be educated to degree 
level in an extremely cost-effective 
manner. Finally, the OU argues 
that averyone is entitled to access to 
as much education ns he or she 
desires. 

Such beliefs are fine in theory 
but hnw do they work out in prac- 
tice ? The Open University is now 


in its fifth year of operation and 
wo can begin to judge it by its 
results rather than its intentions. In 
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this article we examine the extent 
to which the OU has achieved the 
three alms of equality of access, 
excellence and cost-effectiveness. 

In a formal sense the OU is com- 
pletely “open". No educational 
qualifications are required for entry 
nnd places arc offered on a “ first 
come, first served *' basis. 

llowovcr, it Is not open In any 
real sense to a person who docs 
not know the OU exists, or who 
thinks A levels are required. Nor 
is it truly open if the person is fully 
Informed, but considers the courses 
uni uteres ting, too difficult or too 
expensive. 

For many people truo openness 
would be achieved if the OU stu- 
dent. population mirrored the adult 
population of Britain with regard to 
certain key characteristics such as 
sex, occupation, terminal age of 
education, and so on. 

Analysis of the relovant figures 
in the OU's early years shows that 
equality of representation was not 
achieved In the case of women, In 
1971 women formed 52 per cent of 
the British adult population but 
only 43 per ceut of those who lied 
heard of the OU and 33 per coat of 
those who became students. 

However, die Inequality was much 
greater for those with a terminal 
age of. education of IS. or under. 
People In this group formed 75 per 
cent of the population but only 54 
per cent of thoje who had heard of 
the OU and a mere 14 per cent of 
provisionally registered students. 


To get an idea of the working 
class group, we have also considered 


for all at the OU, 



more equality than others 


irte.^min ‘3 nmnw tom juuniiv aur t-L.JttlVlgNT 19,1275 
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d third level Arts course. e 

Thirdly, the OU degree is increa*. 
ingly being recognized by emuW 
as a valid qualification. 

A X example, the Secretary of State for 

TBHAW Education and Science has teem 

I A Jj) tilsecl the OU degree as equivalent 

^ of, other approved jiS 

nous for the purpose of teach.™- 
- salaries in England and Wales 

, t r\ * while persons holding an OU d<ww« 

1 the Open are eligible for tile poUce graSafo 


Tlio nature of the OU's credit 
system creates many problems for 
researchers when they try 
examine success rates. However 
this is dealt with In detail elsewhere 


Naomi McIntosh and Alan Woodley claim the Open » 4" p °““ 
University does not acknowledge a dilemma between system creates many 6 prdblenu^for 

£ 1 • researchers when they trv to 

excellence and equality, but is in danger of becoming a ss £&* 1ZS 
revolving door that deposits disadvantaged students back on ■“ 

® the first year, new stydents 

the navement provisionally register for found* 

lllV \J<X V wlllvllt tlon courses for what amounts » a 

f}n® l e ^e 011, If th he ? d6Cide t0 

er cent in 1975. Tit a proportion The majority of manual workers, But the use of the media is also fee, ^n^at’tftat poln^they'Hm! 
E tanalo workers in « clerical and and all of those without experience often associated with die attempt to full 0 U students who can WS 
rf Ice” and “sales and service” of higher education, receive no save money. The mass media, of rejoin the OU at will in fuhJ* 
ccuoations the nearest equivalent credit exemptions. As most of these themselves, are not cheap— -they are years. 8 

i female working-class occupations, can only cope with studying for one only cheap when used for large Each year, about 75 per cent ol 
>sa from 21 per cent to 30 per credit ench year this means that it numbers. The Open University is the provisionally-registered atu. 


A further reason Is that local dardized content and a mass pro* were awarded at le 
authorities generally only pay the duct. But the more students there the end of the year. 


succeed with their first year 
studies— in 1974 some 80 per cent 
were awarded at least one credit at 


ner cent in 1975. The proportion The majority of manual workers. But the use of the media is also f eB| and at t f iat po j nt 

of "female "workers in - clerical and and all of those without experience often associated with die attempt to full 0 U students who can W3 
office” and “sales and service” of higher education, receive no save money. The mass media, of rejoin the OU at will in futnra 
o ccuoations, the nearest equivalent credit exemptions. As most of these themselves, are not cheap— -they are years. 8 

to female working-class occupations, can only cope with studying for one only cheap when used for large Each year, about 75 per cent of 
rose from 21 per cent to 30 per credit ench year this means that it numbers. The Open University is the provisionally-registered atu. 
cent over the same period. will take them at least six years to therefore only cheap because It uses dents decide to become finally 

Once more progress has been obtain a degree, whereas many the mass media for large numbers. . registered. Such students general]® 
made. However, members of cer- others may graduate in two or three The use of the mass-media inevit- succeed with their first rear 
tain social groups are still less years. ably means at some levels stan* studies— In 1974 some 80 por cent 

likely to become OU students, given a further reason Is that local dardized content and a mass pro* were awarded at least one credit ni 

that they have heard of its exist* authorities generally only pay the duct. But the more students there the end of the year, 
cnce. In trying to explain these student's summer school fees. TJie are, the more difficult It is for In subsequent years of study 
differences wc can draw on the expense of course tuition fees, set standardized content to meet the course success rates remain fairly 
results from a number of surveys. books, travelling to study centres individual differences and levels of high. In 1974 this stood at an 
One reason whv people may not and so 0Mj must be met by the need of all students. average of around 70 per cent for 

apply even though they have heard student. Conventional universities with a all courses that year. Over half the 

of tho OU is that they may not With regard to the cost of the relatively homogeneous intake of students who finally registered la 
have accurate knowledge ot wnat open University, teaching degree students of similar ages and abili* 1971. were still studying at the be- 
die t OU la and what it oners; students by Open University ties could theoretically manage with ginning of 1974, and the following 
studies have shown that tnose witn m ethods Is cheaper than at con* a mass product better than the OU. Intakes show a similar staying 

a low terminal age of education and ventional universities, but exactly The OU lias been criticized for power, 

those front the working classes are how much Reaper is a' complex reducing the edncadonal experience „ 

much more likely to have Incorrect auest j on even f or economists. received by its students through tho &UCCCSS ffltC 

knowledge about the OU- . An earlier study has shown that, combined use of independent learn* 

Many pfiople send ni . mm compQred t0 conventional universl- Jng and highly structured materials. Turning to OU graduates, by the 
about the OU but do not complete the averaga recurrent cost per However, although its basis is inde- end of 1974, 9,559 graduates had 
tll « 2*52 ““ « graduate would be less at the Open pendent learning, there > are a variety been produced, and a third of the 

°‘f “TO 1 it™ iiffhS- University even with an 85 per cant of other contexts including tutorials, first intake had already obtained 

E ftnd drop-out rate. Another study showed counselling sessions, self-help degrees. However, there was also 

for .woman, manual workers ana arnuns. summer schools nnd so on. a - 


student’s summer school tees, -ine are, tne more aimcuit it is ior in subsequent years of itudy 
expense of course tuition fees, set standardized content to meet the course success rates remain folrlv 
books, travelling to study centres individual differences and levels of high. In 1974 this stood at an 
and so on, must be met by the need of all students. average of around 70 per cent for 

student. Conventional universities with a ml courses that year, Over half the 

With regard to the cost of the relatively homogeneous intake of students who finally registered In 
Open University, teaching degree students of similar ages and abili- were still studying at the be- 

ind the fc 


— lying at the be- 

students by Open University ties could theoretically manage with Binning of 1974, and the following 
methods is cheaper than at con* a mass product better than tne OU. intakes show a similar staying 
ventional universities, but exactly The OU lias been criticized for power, 
how much cheaper 1s a' complex reducing the educational experience ~ 
question even for economists. received by its students through tho iJuCCCSS fate 

An earlier study has shown that, combined use of independent learn- 
compared to conventional universl- ing and highly structured materials. Turning to OU graduates, by die 
ties, the average recurrent cost per However, although its basis is Inde- end of 1974, 9.559 graduates had 


those with a lc 
education, and 
reasons for m 


^nSnn.! SrkfiN and dropout rate. Another study showed counselling sessions, s< 
• "f™ tnrSSS of that the variable cost per student- groups, summer schools and 

Course was, with one exception, which can and do enrich t 


markedly from other groups. 

Discrimination 


— .i, nf their course was, witn one exception, 

rUffpr lower ill the Open University than Naming experience, 
not applying flitter J T i, 0 nil Hneit nnt r 


The OU does not offer the intense 
verdicts need experience of three years of cam- 


self-help degrees. However, there was also 
V° on, a decline in through-put, wdth a 
the OU smaller proportion of the 1972 in- 
take graduating lh two years. 


Tn addition each year about* a part cular may make the Open Uni 
quarter of the places offered to OU verslty less cost-effective in future 
applicants are turned down. As there year® than it was in Its early days, 
ciiii be a gap of anything up to 9 . Fiistiy, the through-put of stu 

months between app&iug and being dents b declining, in other word- 
offered a place, one would expect a “ 


■lower in tne open university tnan raxe graauadng in two years, 

elsewhere. The OU does not offer the intense In general men, the success rate 

These encouraging verdicts need experience of three years of cam- of OU students seems fairly satis- 
to ba qualified In tne light of cer- pus life, but for the majority of factory. As far as one can make 
tain developments. Two factors In OU students such ail experience any comparisons, the figures art 


tain developments. Two factors In OU students such ait e _ 
particular may make the Open Uni-- would probably be inappropriate 
versify less cost-effective In future and inaccessible, given their occu- 
years than It was In its early days, pation and family commitments. . 

Firstly, the through-put of stu- . To the extent that the .argument 


men in manual occupations and a 
similar pattern emerges. Men in 
manual occupations formed 64 per 
cent of all mala workers, 35 per cent 
of those who had heard of the OU 
and 9 per. cent of the provisionally 
regU rered; students. . ■ • . , ■ 

; .The OU. has clearly nbt achieved 
..true openness “at a stroke u and 

{ irobabiy only tbo most naive ideal- 
st bad expected it to. Before we go 
‘ on to examine what progress has 
been made towards this goal in 
subsequent years, however, it ds 
worth looking a little mqre closely 
at tho - v apparently ' middle-.class 
nature of the student population. 

Middle-class ? • 

In fact -OU students only appear 
tp^ be predominantly, middle-class 
when the stu debts' own; present 
pectinations are used to derive the! r 
socfal fcla&. If we take their father’s 
occupation at the' time the students . 
left school, as Is done by the Uni- 
versity Central 'Council 'Foi' Admis- 
sions: for- undergraduates entering 
convention®! universities, then .a 
v very •different’ picture emerges 
,Tn 1971, 29 pec 1 cant of- the stu 
■ dents; entering Conventional u rdYer- 
sules -had 'TStnera - in manual -oceii- 


certain degree of non-acceptance due credits per head pear 
purely to changes in circumstances 8 £ ud Js*M? are willing or i 
such as emigration, illness, death, the 20 hours or more of study neces- 
and 50 on. 8ar y * w *»•> courses with tholr 

However, the overall rate of non- normal working life. ■ 
acceptance and differences between A® the Open University atti'acts 


dents is declining, in other words about the reduction of the educa- 
students are now taking fewer tlonal experience is valid, one must 


credits per head pear year. Less ask how much it is inevitable, 
students are willing or able to fit In Independent learning is often con- 
the 20 hours or more of study neces- fused with individualized learning. 


any comparisons, the figures art 
lower than for conventional full-time 
universities in the UK but not very 
different from state universities with 
open admission in the US. 

They are. however, much higher 
than for other part-time cowespoe 
deuce courses. But, if the OU is aim- 
ing for excellence and equality then 
we must direct our attentions W 
the performance of those from tot 


certain groups suggested that at this more students with no experience 
atage too there were barriers to higher education and with 

physically demanding Jobs, this 


stage too 
openness. 


A study of those who 


turned down the offer of a> place for trend Is likely to continue. There- they choose to use the wide variety 
1974 — -currentily being concluded— ^ ore i in this one respect at least, of learning components available to 


shows that those in manual, clerical greater openness can lead to n 
and office, and. sales and services decline In cost-effectiveness, 
work, ■ and those' uot. working, wore , The second factor concerns IndM- 
much more likely to turn down the °Ual courses. In moving towards Its 
offer of a place, as were those With goal of 137 courses (equivalent 
a low terminal age of education. to 87 full credits) the Open Unl- 


fused wltii Individualized learning. wa must d ^ ect our att8n tions 10 
Th® OU has been set up for inde- the performance of those from tfc 
pendent learning. Its content as educationally-deprived groups, 
we «aVe noted cannot be easily A 6tudy ot the ou . a first Intake 

What U ian be individualized is the 

pattern of students* study; how SThoZ™ “occw?ffl «rUs 
they choose to use the wide variety and thosa ^ j ow educational ous- 
of learnlug components available to lificatlons, did less weU than OH m 
them, how long they spend over students, as one might have 
their studies, over what period of ted# Xil J nuestion now is whether or 


tucir studies, over wliftt period ot ^ r i’iia now is 

time, what pattern of subjects they ^ £? SE8S 'Z Improved Ia : 
choose to build up to a degree. d ° e Sequent years. ' <M| 

„ ,, Taking the figures for the wj 

adical and tho 1974 inlakh of OU studf® 8 - 

— and controlling for course, then i J9W 

Turning to course structure, manual workers fared 
any educatioaal innovations have Aon their 

tempted to innovate in all things ; This was due to a reat aw^ 

cess, content, methods and stan- in their success rate, plus i 
n-ds. Most of them have failed, increase in the success late ot p«- 
The OU, while being radical in fessional” workers. n-rtou. 

:cess and methods, has not attemp- Not' can this decline In P®“ . « 
d to write everything anew. Quite pnee be accounted for By u» 
few of the . courses are inter- in educational qualif lcat i o m 
cultv ■ i or luter-discloUnfli-v in OU students. Those with low 


Thus Although progress has been verslty la now producing more high 
made, the OU is stiU far from being level courses, many of which will 


truly open. At every ' stage from 
actually hearing of the OU to accept- 
ing the offer of a -place, barriers 
exist which discriminate against par- 
ticular types of people, many of 
whom have beeh deprived of eauca- - 
tional opportunities in the, past. 

.Most' of these people are lost to . 
the-OU very early oil They do not 
even -start their studies. An^ini* 
portent task is to ensure that more 


Inevitably have fewer students tak- 
ing them in a given year. 

It is estimated that in 1977 there 


will. - be 39 Open University courses 
running with; less than 400 students 
on each! Therefore, by providing 'a 


Radical 

Turning to course structure, 
many educational innovations have 
attempted to innovate in all things : 
access, content, methods and stan- 
dards. Most or them have failed. 


JSff- -"iST ■ to ' "ShSn Acuity or inter-disciplinary in OU students, fliose with Jjjte 

spool alized^dearee nature , but on the whole they do fications also, fared relativ^ tjjjj 

flSuVSnlthi “ ot represent a dramatic break with in 1974 than in 1971- _ The ed 


S adons rthareas the cdtreapoiVcUng Bnn ij Pnnt - 

gt\ro for QU etudenfs W sE Jper 
. cent. : Evan. allowing for the decljtie 3 ?-V 5r . c -* he y w i 11 . 
.In moaua);. ocevpariohs :betvveen : 

. :19S1 a the!.mddal school lenvifig .year 
At * — J 1971, tho OU 
htihravemOnt' 


khowftd is** d ^ ercnBaw : \ 

essential, -are hat . ; 4 'nff Icient ^ to remain so, '«md this is the most 'si& SS These results suggest that * 

attract applicants from such groups, ■nmca.nt fact. . .It is" toovih ■noting le t0 C °P® with new res s L. aCt tog 

Before they. will apply, such people also the additional uiiQuaStifleS SSmT tSm’-nmi 


jibs incrqasea acrofeo' the' board allied 
.1971,. whet 'effect j J ids. this 1 had on 
. • the profile- ofiQU stildencs ?. ■ 

In 1975 women Constituted .42 per 
. cent of the ; new intake ai . Opposed 
• to 26'. pen; can tin 19?J. ' Thero wnV 
i a aim liar Increase, from 29! per cent 
t6. 43 -p os' icpnt, ; for : those, not. , pos- 
, scsslng forma) unlvertity . .entrance 
' qua) If tensions, ■ . 

Taking 1 all irtBlc.studoqtS l)i tVQfk, 
manual ymvkors form6d u 9 




at the third intofndtionai con ferchce 
on hishOv education at Lancaster' 
University. .... *•-. 


anracf: applicants tram: such groups, huwh. . n is wortti -noting 

Bofore they .will apply, such people ; also the additional unquantifiiid 
will hftve tip feel uint OU courses • financial benefit which arises from 
ace -into re at ing,. worthwhile 1 sand, the increasing ,pse of Open Univer r 
-above, all,: within their capabilities, ; slty materials, by other institutions. 

Irrespective of the academic loyal Any attempt to compare an ; Opeh 
of : its courses, certain - features of University education 1 with that of a 
;ths OU's- teaching. system will- con-„ cbavantlonsl university and td judge 
tlhuo to. dlsadYSutago prdgpdrtlye ; the. Open .Utiiverslty ia ' academlc 
studaitts from. ■ tlio”; educationally terms must begin by taking' Into 
deprived groups.. .• ■' " '• . account tho fact. that thd Open Uni- 

For OMmple, students , - taking - . verslty. teaches ot- a distance; and 
opqh foundatlbn course, and quite the course? which it provides utilize 


.••RHiiiW) uioj .Bic luau me ipmki — — frnin •OB DU " 

able, to afford low-grade or dubious tively more students rrpm 1 ^ C |. 
credentials. occupations a dd.wlth_ 4^ W- ^ 

It .has always been intended' that tionai qualifications, tney^.. Jj^ 
tne OU should offer general rather doing relatively woi^e In ,■ 

dhnii specialist degrees. This -wag* .year of Qu. studies. 
reallstto decision, as mahy hundreds . , Theu' progress on future 


students from. ' the"; educationally terms must .begin by taking 1 Into 
deprived groups. ■»..:> .• •' account tho fact. that th6 Open Uni- 

For .^nrapje, students - taking- varsity. teaches et a distance; and 


. majority 


year ot pu : studies. 

- , Their progress on ftpgS-gLat 
ahd the performance of 


intakes must obviously 

were to be able to mak'a, up their monitored to see whetner u 

oVm derired * specialist dep'ed. , rent trend is real. ' ■ sack 

. It "is .-difficult to measure now Significant numbers^ tyj g 




will generally mean, that' 
•to - sacrifice ode hr the 


higher education, are admitting gar that the OU’s door . «*» 

-t Mk* n® media to aid »t in Its former OU students to their courses, a revolving door ^^. h aee( f gu* 


swiifi: 

an prdlnaw ; a*gree.^« miM; are h often atsoclotar^tl. ridW Nrrr .i UttfAb*.* ■ 

?!^:-iS2S2r2LLgS.r KSKSSL ^S-5* - • »•. 


s? 


: tibns depetilUag upon iiunr- . IUHW4 uk lckk QuuL^iDuaiiy 1 ,. 
higher, education they hev« already imt' ore ^usod .to 1 
receive d. ■ l/> .'c ^ Uturie^ and often dlfl 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

CHAIR OF 
PHYSICS 

A Chair of Physics has become vacant In con- 
sequence of the death of Professor Q. K. T. 
Conn. Applications are Invited from experi- 
mental physicists for this Chair. The appoint- 
ment will be made with effect from 1 October, 
iiti_ or 88 800n 08 Possible thereafter. Salary 
ui i be SSL-5 10 a 9 r00 d professorial range 
Minimum £7,897, average £9,280 p.a. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar and Secretary, University 
0 / Exeter, Northcote House, The Queen’s Drive, 
oxeter EX4 4QJ, to whom applications (13 
copies, overseas candidates 1 copy) should be 
forwarded so as to reach him not later than 
30 January, 1976. 


ST. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

Application! are invited from raon or women for appoint- 
ment as a second 

Official Fellow and 
Tutor in French 

^.successful candidate will be expected to teach French 
jwature.of the 16th and 17th centuries and In general 
j® assist In the teaching of French In the College. The 
tW IOl #o e i ectBd wU1 bB rilglble to hold a university lecture- 
ini A c,u,p -J- The successful candidate will be expected 
«» take up the appointment on 1 October 1976. 

£“rther details may be obtained from The Master, St, 
J-ai^Erlnc ■ College, Oxford, to whom applications should 
•I- 8 ®"* 1 n °t later then 31 January 1976 and should be 
“^™jpanled by a statement of the candidate's career and 
wuricationa, together' with the names of three persons to 
"wni reference may be made. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
NORWICH 

LECTURESHIP 

In Applied Research In Education 
In tne Centre tor Applied Re- 
■■■rah In- -Education from Ml 
September, 1870. • Appllfama 
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NOTTINGHAM ' 

THE UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
DErARTMBNT OP MEDICINE 

*SKi5i 

HE«PAni:i7 
tiorei 




whom tfioy Uiauld^ba ruiinici 
by in* I filfi January, i!WiP ,c 
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Universities 

continued 


HULL 

Till: UNI Vr HMITY 
[>U\hli;nii l UlJ CATION 
Am iiciiiion* bni invited 
froi.i juii.ihiy nui.li'lcd candl- 
Omm lur llio bdm of Li :c- 
'lllitTU III MIIVUlCAL LUU- 
CAUo.-L Thn post is lnuna- 
dlni'ilv .iv.il table. 

SjUir.v will hr. on the icala 
C 2 .Rhi 1 ! Id xO. 134 per annum 
dinilnr rovluw) plua PflSU or 
HflH rianclin. . . 

Aiiullv.il Ions falx copies) 
nliinu detail* of nno. ouailiica- 
lions jiui oxperlonco loot-iher 
vritli 1 li« of tlirao rorn- 

S ufs Bliould bo soul by 27 In 
anunn-. 1170. lo tho Hcnlst- 

E '.ir. iliiivuMiiy of Mull. Hull 
III* 71 IX. from whom fur* 
lur ii.irUcul.-irs can be ob- 
tain?-!. 

KENYA 

UNiyi'.RSITY UP NAIROBI 
Aijiilir.iUons aro Invited for 
th» lo llow inn poeta ln tlio 
UIIJ'AIUMKnT Of CO VLB N- 

piiorrason. Adpli- 

canii sliouhl pohoss a PhD In 
(inviirnmciil. have ai least six 
yp.iru uf Uachluo anil rosearrl 
■cut lit in rtovininuuii at Unl- 
vi-n>lii' lovol. havo a cap-icliv 
jar I'li'iilblnu Irjilwihlp In 
uiuii'iiii.iiiimlo and tieist-Bradu- 
am wirh ji well ai consider- 
pbii- a-liiiliiliirativo oxperlenco. 
Hurl ijlu.illon In WO or WWO 
nr ihn followlno Holds will 
u*« >1 ilelinim advantage: 

'uiiiir.il □i’vpici) jiicni, 1 ’oil 1 lea 
la AitliO, t'alWtcil Uahavtour 

CoiiiriarJllvfi Poll ilea. 

r LnrrtjRl'.lt, Applicants 
ahoiilJ poisess a pood 
du-inced dcarca. preferably n 
In llavernmroi, SDina 
expurirnca In UnivcraLly toach- 
Ing Iinil.ur reiearcli will bo 
adianiniicoiis. llio ■pp'ilnien 
III in- axpncied lo luvo spo- 
• opacity lo l«.icli 
at ir.Mii iwi» of lira lollowlnii 
arras Omcrnl liiUTnntkingl 
1iel.it Inn t. International Orgpiil- 
latluiw. Public end Oovntnp 
nirnt Ailmlnlstrallon. t-onswir* 
lit" I'nllilci. l'nllllrel Soelt,- 
looy. I'rfUiirni Helinvloiir nnd 
Puiliic.il riioorjr. „ . 

:ir stales: (a) KCI.SBO 
ncr nrtnuni. tv) 

£i*i(T r an!ll,tT '' 


NEW ZEALAND . 

or 

Oirlal church 

tons ara, Invited for 
mentioned WtiUon In 
■imoni of 'Exienaion 
ppUconla should noa> 
sobs a manor ajBrcja ta Adult 
BducaiiKn and have had- pros 
via us us chlno tnpsrlsncd In 
that dlsdpUns. 

Tlia salary for 
on a scalo fi 
IQjIT^ 


OXFORD 
the uNWERarrY 

A S» ,P MS F B E ^ Prrr 

olootprnlntw^in^gro- 

Iwors 
_! tbs 

npk Mi H»n 
CIO., copinli 

Earth 


MM 


raiiibj 


OXFORD 
HIE UNIVERSITY 
DEPAIITMENT OF 
EDI 'CATION AL SIX'DIES 

IS Norliuiu Oardons. Oxford 
OXJ GPV 

TUTOR In KNOUSH and 
rnucA noNAL siumus. 

AudIIcu P ons are milted for 
aii|iulntiiii-nl u» Tutor In r.iig* 
llali and l : ducal tonal AtuctlnB. 
wiili oilocl from thtr autumn of 
1"7S. Ilit st l|i bint UBBlunod la 
Mils isos t Is iKilcmilnort hy tho 
S'.ulo lor I.ectiirtM in llio unl- 
itirtliy uf Ottrard. 

lurtlicr particulars may bo 
dm. lined from tint Director or 
llio Dcnartnient . to whom 
annllciillgiis, tuiiaUior wllli tno 
n.inii.s or throi' rt-ferri'a. should 
uo murned wliliuut doiuy- 


c 1 . ill on anil slmuid liavn noiid 
library overrlcnco. So lur v 
1 unjrr r-vluw 1 Is nil Jim 
scnlc • Sqiitor tociuror CS,ff3il 
lo JS7.A-17: Leciursr .UU.77H to 
Aii.Ufll with contributory pen- 
sion riflhta unil'r iho T flail- 1 
IISN. Inillut nliiclnu on tho 
atn\o will OunoniV on nuivniica- 
l Ions and f-Npirlcpre. Asalst- 
jnr» Is iivulljiila wlih roinovol 
•unitri. 

Annllr.it inns slmuid be 
ltIipu by -list .l.inujrv- H76, 
I'tirilier ruriu-iilars muy bo ob- 
t.iinoii from ’itie personiml 
l>t!l.rr. I\ir Oiieofa llnlyrr- 
slty of It vilimt . 1117 INN. Noi^ 
llu-rn IrxI.iitiL. I'loaau riuuto 
rufi-i'iiticu 7A I1IRS). 


HEADING 
1111 UNiVEitsm' 

I IV E lXCTUHKStllPB IN LAW 

Apji Ural Ions oro Invited for 
live l.ocluroslilDs, varnrtl from 
1 Uctatanr, 1176. In tho newly 
rstnbiiiliotl Dnpsrlniont of Law., 
C.indldatos Should preferably, 
bui not nrressorlly. have ov- 
nerlenco In ana nr more of tho 

lollawtnu: 

(Toniiiierclnl anti Camnany uw 
Planning taw, Ueanl lIl9tor 
Turfher dotalls are 
from tno rtoulairji- utoom ill 4. 
tyhllPknluHts House >■ The UnU 
vorniiy, wliiiokiuahta.- nvutllnu. 
Itf.6 HAM, by whom nupllca- 
llans ilwo copies 1 sliaufd bo 
rrcuLvnd by U-l January, lCi76. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

THE UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF BOUND 
AND VIBRATION RESEARCH 

POST DOC7TORAL RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN HEAR IN a ' 
CONSERVATION 


Aunlicattons nro inviiod for 
ho million or Post-Docjoral 
eseareh follow In INO Hour- 
n.. Cjonaarvallan Unit, nr il . 
udioiooy flraiiD. 1-B.V.St, 
llio post. Which Is sU poor led 
bv the Ai.R.C.. Is Ibr ■ three 
year Period In tho first in- 
Stance. Tho auccessrul amdU 
rant will undertake research in 
acoustics and audiology load- 
ing 4o tho dqvelopmonf of u" 
oblcctiva lechntquo lor 111 
oraluaUon of hearing proloo 


_ ^ppllcanu should possess ■ 
nrat dca roa in physics or m 
— - mid bhv*o at 
I oral r os earth 


least , post 
experience . 


acoustics . or 


audiology. Salary will Vo 

RS.OOO por annum depend 

brum qualifications ond twpoi 


t Applies 1 lone, .giving ^ Ui* 
hamea of two rarorma. Jhouw 




SYDNEY 
THE UNn-ERSin' 

leDturbsiiips in enolibh 

Applirt 
in any . n 
lure, L 
LUemuro. 

Foillfona are permanant but 

of eeimanaticy during that ilmo 
or In certain cases roturti rarest 




dr 8ydtu>y 
— Ma, fro. 


N.a.W. 2006. Australia. 
wbomturtlior.Inrgmuillg 
ablo, , Infonpotlon disc a 
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' AiArtllfAa 1 L 

ip ti 
acre 

H • POLITICAL 
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■ ■a . 1 Am| 4 a*I #fia| 

APPIICRIH 

sat 1 


Ire UirltBil lur 

quncqf.acitaice. 
Id .hold «E nr-. 




united states 

BMpitV UNIVKHSifY 
Al Santa , Ueorula 

ECONOMICS 

Aonllcmlona nrn Indloil far 
Dn™ ASSISTANT I'liOl EBSOR- 
SHtP bonlnninB floiiisniher, 
iy?a. Inllfnl appolnlinonl could 
ba Ter nno pr moru years. Tho 
salary will bu coiuvrlllive. Tho 

S Tih D. doareo should Uo ium- 

fotort or oxnoctnd prior «o 
nptepibor. 1 R 76 . The noslilon 
woula roqillro ti-oclilng i*rln- 


qIq courses In Ininrmodlaio 
macro theory, monw nnd bank- 
ing. and niBili' , inaricul l ocoiio- 
mlca. The loachUm loud Is im 
courses nof tjuarior, lolulllna 
Dlohl contact hours nor week. 
Research unn puhl lea turn ta Ml- 
peeled. An oqua! opportunity/ 
afflrmollve action emphafur. 

Further narticuUrs inuy be 
had rrwu DC W. Tala Wbllmsn. 
ChaimiBn, Dopatininni uf Ecn- 


Overseas 


BELFAST I 

THE OU KEN-5 IJNIVCHSrrY 
SRNIOn LEfTrUHESfllP/ 
LL'Cl'UIIEBIflf* IN LI Wit ARY 

STUDtra p 

Applications aro Invited for 

n HEN 10 It LUr.lUlft.BHUy 

LUCVniKUSHIP In LIOHARV n 

f nil INI OKMATION 9 TUDILS ■■ 

ten h bio from l« April. 117b 
or mill 1 at or da to as may bo 
urr.inai’d. Uamllitatos should 

1 -refi-r.ililv ho n»cluui03 and 
Vllnws nf 1)10 Library rtiso- 


nomlcs. 'sciioul of iiustnosi 
Adm)nblni?nn. Emartr Unlvcr 

SoSm lUml ' 1 ' Coor0 '“' L - a ' A 


Polytechnics 


LEICESTER. 


THE POLV1 LCUNli; 

sci 100 r. or nuaiNces. 
BOCIAL SCIENCES AND LAW 
rugulre 

EEC IXIRER 1 flrnde 11 1 in LAW 
{Post No. 2ISi 

Salary : fi».S7U la CS.-IM 

uor onnum. . , 

Caodldalos should, bo nco- 
denilcally or prorosslonalU’ 
gunllRed with nppronriata «x- 
porlonco. 

Apply far further nartlcuiars 
nnd itpnLicailon form to: Butr- 
ina orheor. _ Lousy lur Poiv- 
tochnlc. li-O. Itox 143. 
I.olccstor. LLL VIIH. 


LEICESTER 

POLYTECHNIC'. 
LECTURER IN 
cons rnucrtoN 
(post No. 3R4) 

roaulrod In tlm School^ of 

ulldlng 
0 r.ingn 
0 and 

ac .p\: 

lulldlng 
. and havo 

..RASflalt forms and furlhor 
ls.ll* oblalnnhlo from: Staff- 
I Ojftgor. Lolcesjer Polyloch- 


1 9dl 


er Polyloch- 
x 1 - toiler 


PRESTON 

PRESTON POLYTECHNIC 
LECTURER II IN APPLIED 
BOCIAL BITI DIES 180CIAL 
1 WORK I 


o'. - • ,nvUwl ,or 

A mil 1 ranis should he orjilu- 
d for ales wlUi CQBw. Tho succoss- 

ctorol ful applicant will bo oxpoctod id 

Hoar- take up Ino poet from 1 st April. 

a 


.. nnd funhor 
a vat ui bio frogi (( the 

Irestqn Palyiccimtaj 


Apnllcaiton Fo 

Inlfo era aval 

He/., AdmlnUI roll vo 

lafflngrT Preston Pa.. 

Strool, Prosion PR1 

January, iSVT 8 dB, ° ! “ 


TEESSIDE 

TBEB9JDE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AND 
STRUCTURAL ENOINEERINO, 
AND BUILDING 

^ AppUjail^nb aro Invited for 

“ SENIOR LECTURER to IMd 
iho Butt ding Section of |ho 
□epanmonU 

novp neu toachlng and Indus- 

Application form* nnd furlhor 
particulars may bo obtained 
from : 

_ suiting Section , , Tecs il do 

Kf|r,ssi'.h. B wsr.„/s?i 

. Apdllcutlona should bo ro- 
turrod within ,two weaks. 


STATE COLLEGE OF VICTORIA ^ 

INSTITUTE OF EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
Kew, 3101, Victoria, Australia 

Tha Institute of Early Childhood Development Is 
one of the eleven colleges affiliated with the 
State College of Victoria established In 1972 by 
Act No. 83/6 of the Victorian Parliament. The 
Institute has a history of autonomy and Is 
governed by its own Council. The Institute Is 
moving towards multi-purpose programmes 
catering for a wide range of professional needs in 


catering for a wide range of professional neada in 
early' childhood development. At present, tha 
institute serves ‘over 600 students and it Is 
estimated that this number will Increase to 1,200 
by 1980. 

Applications, an called for the position oti 

PRINCIPAL 

DUTIES: The Principal is the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Institute and is responsible to the 
Council for the supervision of the Institute. This 
Involves responsibility for advising - Council on 
academic, financial, staffing, administrative 
policy and. In particular, planning and developing 
a new site of outstanding potential. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Applicants should possess 
appropriate academic qualifications, admlnt 
8 trat(ve experience, and knowledge of • early 
childhood education and related fields, and be 
capable of outstanding educational leadership. 

SALARY: (A)$27,89l per annum. Fares for the 
successful applicant and family, together with 
reasonable removal costs, will be paid. 

CONDITIONS: Full details concerning conditions 
of employment, duties of the position, benefits, 
and information about tha Institute and the State 
College of Victoria may be obtained on request 
1 Irorp the Hegistrar, 

APPLICATIONS: Application forms are available 
from the Registrar, .State College of Victoria, 
Institute*, of Early. Childhood Development. P.O.” 
Boft 210, KeW, 31 01, Victoria, Australia; Closing 
date for applications' b-1at March, 1976. 


Administration 


Arts Centre Manager 

Burlcighfield Arts Centre at Loudwater ip Bucks 
develops fast. A General Manager is urgently 
needed. 

The Reyntiens Trust run the Centre through 
part-time Trustees and Governors, and full- and 
part-time paid staff. The Artistic Directors, notable 
artists themselves, provide education in art and the 
crafts. • 

Tho General Manager will free the teaching 
staff for their main work while serving the special 
requirements of the Governors. His knowledge of 
business procedures will keep things running 
smoothly. And his sympathy for the ideals of an 
unusual Arts Centre will make him welcome to 
dll parties. Day by day he will be answerable for 
the newly enlarged Estate and its properties nnd 
services. “ 

He may already have worked with private or 
municipal Arts Centres, In entertainments, or in 
businesses where creative personalities arc given 
due weight. He could be 35 but not retdly over 
55. Ha may by now have set the limits of his 
personal advancement and thus find Burlelghfleld 
a many-sided outlet for experience and enthusiasm. 

. Financial rewards will reflect his contribution. 
Residential accommodation may be possible. Short- 
list interviews will be held at Burlelghfleld very 
soon. 

Please write, in complete confidence, In the first 
Instance, to J, F. W, Hastings, Esq., 10 Queen Stcpet, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


Administration 

continued 


LIVERPOOL 

TIIB UNIVERSITY 
AFFOtN^ENT^FRAc/VOESUc 



WARWICK 

THE UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

ApitlUnllons aro Invited from 
DOOif honours sradualo* for * 
jiom of Administrate Aaiht, 
uni Jn Clio University RoaHlrv, 
L-naulo ironi 1st March, 1976* 

to £9.022 imr annum or and* 
Ul £11.370 by £204 ta C4.9M 
ncr annum i under ravtowi. 

t lua throshold payments with 

1,8.8. ... i 

rurthcr particulars may ba 
□ bl.ilnml fTom tho Bocralsre 
nnd ppqlslrar. University nT 
Warwick. Covantry CV4 7AL. 


1V/G/7D. Closlna dnw lor 
rocclnl of nopUcatlona Is 9!h 
January. 1V7C. 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


CA1VID RIDGE 
BT. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
RESEARCH aTUDENTBmPa 
Tho Cotloflo lnvttoi applies- 

S lons for & number of HoMarch 
iiudontshlps which -aro altered 
to man who aro not already 
m dm bora of iho Collooa but 

...La nrnnnaA In (VtnlAlAP ft A ffi* 


candltlaLoa for ihe Ph.D. DogrcP 
m any subloci. Tenure of each 
Studentship will be for Thf» 
years nro vUkid academic ■ pro- 

sss io c « 

suits in such a null dogico 

•■WtSKSi of Ui* 8 HM S 8 

WlS 1 nonrato UrjIKlL ,»« 
os Will brine, Um» 

toruwsa. SrS wi 

lD9 Pai approved UnlttatlUy 
C 0 } l b ® 0 alfowsncos for deiHnd- 

' 111* oflowe'nco for 
approved poslarsduafa okpen* 

° n Fltuinclal esilitancB MV *'*S 
bo olvon towards tho 
Hold-work. iiUondpn ' 0 otaeoifil 
forcncQB. and other 

DN 6 tu«loniia i will 

apply far 8 “‘ B . Btu D d ® 2 'S^ p 3 f« 

other research award, m 

itmv are ellolble. . .. 


Colleges aud 
Institutes of 
Technology 




J&mi ABERDEEN 

■SK 'I'A ROBERT GORDONS 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


SCOn SUTHERLAND SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

ilCTUREH in BUILDING 
; SCIENCE and SERVICES 

■ to teach EnVIrpnmDntal SdiencQ'and Design 
for B.So. (Honours) Architecture and DIp/ 
Iprpa Iii Advance^ : Architectural Studies; ' 

,- ! Research and consultanoy ancouraQed.'; 
-.’•j:;; ! ^lar^ range. £ 3 , 21.6 td ^,495 .': ' v ' 
V u. ■. s - ^ssJstanc^ With rampvai expenaes : ! 

petaltp from ; , Cifildf Adftihlctrative • Oft!- 

’ Robert ’Gordoh's Institute of Technofogy, 
^choolhlli, Aberd&en, AS 9 1 PR , ' 7 > , • 


Bournemouth Coilege of Technology ; 

Faculty of Management 

and Business Administration . 

• • • * . • i 

Required ad soon -as ; possible, or foi; .1st fylay ^ 

SeniorLecturer 

ihlridustrial Sociology 

Senior Lecturer ; 

in Psychology . 

Applicant must have good aqademio 
and taaohlrig experlenoe, the lattsf P r ®; 0 ^al «^ 
Degree level , 1 A Higher, begree. andjnduqtiiai,^ 
penantfe would be qn additional advantags.. - . 

8 eldry Scale: £6,031 -£B,966 
the commencing point depaijdeni upon flyaii |oau f 
and experience,’ ft' 

Further defalls and applloallod ^^ 8 ^ of thia; 

ratufned within two wacks of the appearance oi fl ^ 

advert! aenleiitl may be obfafned from , JJ urn JJ n ouih 
‘Coiiege ot , Technology, Lansdowne, . 

. BH1 Jd4,T4;? (0202) 20844. 
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from Mr David Wood 

Sir,— May I be allowed to correct 
the mistaken impression of the 
theoretical aims and content of 
oiv Continental philosophy course 
inadvertently created by Frances 
][j|l in her Interesting survey of 
current trends in British philosophy 
(rffES December 12). 

The course does not begin with 
Rouleau and Heidegger, as re- 
ported, but with Husserl and 
I Heidegger. Husserl is not only 
important as the founder of pheno- 
iMtiology, but as one of the key 
influences on Sartre. 

I am told by my colleagues that 
my other reported remarks on 
nrire suggest that I favour dispens- 
ing him in a historical, consumer- 
trapped parcel, paying no attention 
10 the traditions from which his 
thought arises. What I In fact said 
w» that this was a temptation to 
be avoided. Reading Husserl is one 
o( the ways to avoid it. 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID WOOD 
Depiruncnt of philosophy, 

University of Warwick. 


letters to the editor 

British philosophy Compel* in s'iHries 

S'”! rJSSfl&J!?® Anhm . «— * ^ I— -n hU 

would have ^presented my' t*eic- cSerS iS? ’V" ,,0 ° S November to mTnln from “ self. indulge,,- and 

phoned comment more accurately, (visiting) y a ,d 0 u McLtf,, an 28) ; but I am •iiidduiicd tiiai u pro- distasteful squealing uiid sqv.n-.-k- 

Yours sincerely, Yours sincerely fessor of ecojtomic history (who iiiK” when they were holdinr the 


J. E. LLEWELYN, 

Senior lecturer, 
Department of philosophy 
University of Edinburgh. 


Yours sincerely, 
MONIKA REINFGLDER, 
Student, 

The City University. 


from Mr Jonathan DoUimore aiul 
Mr M. J. Butcher 

Sir, --In Frances Hill's nrti 


from Miss Monika R em/elder 

HKAfnT^ r K?.» eS ■ ^l*' s article was a Sir,-— In Fi ances 

2 Ut i ,ncom Plete guide to Anthony Flow, pi 
sl ?P n ? cnts . J n philosophy sophy at Reading 
ol T ^'Sher institutions of saying that “ the 
ieanmig, I should like to comment- and Eneels” ihnr i 


may Uc presumed _ cap uhlc of doing cnunlry to ransom a year or iwn 
sums and recognising n fact when it ago? 
stares him in the face) can main- Yours faithfully, 
tarn that academics have not had n ARTHUR TATTERS ALL. 
rnw deal, by coinpurtson with a I- Secretary 
and most every other section of the University College London. 

, community, over salaries in recent 
nr [‘ c . , ° years, and that with in the academic 

ted ' as Professors have not been the from Mr R. Moss and others 

M-ir* worst treated. Sir, — We note once again that in 


a - - — U(g|lllll lUtlk 111 

on"‘on e °parti c uTa'r “san 1 n T TSI S' ra-TOKE " , V at ,, c ? n J** cons,de ,red All I said wns that academics, nnd «°y salary comparison between uni- 

-nLeR ' MSy^efeS to lessors in particular, have fallen verslty professors and polytechnic 

to the City University"^ reference and R *2SiKte t!f Professor btul,y bc,,lnd > and thot un- heads of departments {TUBS, 

The City University Is, In fact, a Flew, we respectfully submit the happy about it. Maybe there is a December 12) tho polytechnic grade 


The City University Is in 1 
prime example of a new uiiiv 
“lacking subject traditions 


Is, in fact, a Flew . we respectfully submit the liappy ®bout it. Maybe there is a December 12) tho polytechnic grade 
tw university re piy which that remark begs: so deliberate attempt to change the re- ' s always quoted ns Grade VL 
-ditiana ana .pe worse for "real phtlo- lotlve valuation of various occupa- What proportion of heads of 

IlfPn H a CTfAn SOPnV ■ I nnd Mail Im vlinvA <>■ ■ ■ . ■ 


from Afr J. E. Llewclm 

Sir, -Frances Hill’s article attri- 
butes to me the statements that at 


DolsMRlntr n r JnH LnnkL *‘ tho ' v01Sti for rcQl phtlo ‘ ^tive valuation of various occupa- What proportion of heads of 

of rurriruiin- ^JjLn^Ln!^ degreo S 0 E^ y ■ .. tions. Maybo thero is nothing wrong departments in polytechnics is on 

sLrpn hfi ta f^xiblhty and Urns T» 8 “y till* is not to grind any about tins. And academics are not Grade VI? 

susceptive tawhstthe article some- political axa but simply to stress tho trying tn “daw choir way to the v„ ,,,,,, 

n is,lca l J y te rms “alien «oed for restoring to philosophy ilia top”. But experience shows that a fn lth fully, 

thoughts . breadth of concent it should have, nation which undervalues Intelli- R - MOSS, C. HRIUGKR, J. 1>F.F.!., 

tor somo years now, a first-year Yours faithfully, gcncc and intellect goes down cite 1>- G. RUSH, S. .SHEDDING, 1, J, 

EeVhlffp^t! I,as b , e -?‘ JONATHAN DOLLI MORE, drain rapidly. 1IODSON, C. A. G. WEBSTER, 

two f1naly°ar H ' coitfsM nre m d t°m iwiffiS NWl ’ Quality Is becoming u dirty word W. M. JENKINS, 
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gcncc and intellect gous down the 1>- Ci. RUSH, S. Sl’EI 
drain rapidly. HUDSON, C, A. G. 

Quality is bccnmini; u dirty word W. M. JENKINS, 
here; as I snid, universities ure Heads of department 
tn title somehow to feel ;i mi-flu dal ho. Tcesside Polytucltnic. 


CNAA validation 

Im Miss Evelj/n Carter 
Sir,— It is a pity that Dr Brosan 
HUES, December 12) feels it neces- 
jiiiy to assert the superiority of 
Council for National Academic 
Awards validation. One would hope 
iltn academics on both sides of the 
binary line would have sought com- 
mon ground in the interests of edu- 
cation in the present economic dl- 
: male and It is disappointing to see 
polytechnic spokesmen joining in 
ihe attack on the universities, how- 
, iver much 'such support may be wel- 
| corned by other parties. 

; However, Dr Brosan’s case Is 
i eudly convincing in so far as It 
Mocerai the vabdation of degree 
2 " 1 *** in colleges of education. 
^ CNAA was only established In 
«w«nd its function is limited to 
JWdtuon; The colleges of educa- 
wa were associated with universt' 
?«■ before the McNair Report 
® yJJ Bn « have since then devel* 
^ that connection. 

Institute of Education 
“anguished university teachers 
Jr ^V 0115 faculties have given 
werously of their services in the 
M or teacher education — through 
iW"v atructure committees, 
^ examination work and have 
^joined la teaching.. 

JjM udversity will have gained 

experience of its tea- 
“"ni much more detailed knowledge 


of the associated colleges and tlielr 
teachers than would be possible by 
a relatively new body like the CNAA 
whose function Is, so far as I know, 
exclusively concerned with valida- 
tion and who visit the college purely 
for this purpose. 

To say, therefore, as Dr Brosan 
cloes l that the University of London 
“ validated no less than 32 degrees 
In one swoop” Is, In my opinion, 
tendentious. The university’s long- 
standing dialogue with the college 
makes nonsense of such a claim. 

I note that Dr Brosan does not 
define the CNAA'a “rigorous cri- 
teria though presumably the 
length of time taken In arriving at 
a decision is one. A validating body 
lacking close working contacts with 
the institution will need to develop 
some such links and this presum- 
ably takes time. Perhaps this is why 
the CNAA lays such store by the 
weight of evidence in the form of 
bound volumes? 

Many of us would prefer the evi- 
dence of suitability to be sought in 
our teaching and in the quality of 
the students who pass the course 
successfully. Perhaps the final 
comment on the different admini- 
strative style of tho CNAA should 
be sought in “ Notes on Preparing a 
First Degree in the CNAA System ” 
published by North East London 
Polytechnic which states (page 89) 
“even under provocation members 
of staff must on no account engage 
In acrimonious exchanges with visi- 
tors **. • 

Is this one. of the “ rigorous cri- 


teria” referred to above? If so, nnd suggest, quite unfairly, that the 

lvrin 1 1I H Oar vuUnn lit. eat*. ■ ... lu'.t '.i. 


who judges when lively ucndontic 
debate is “acrimonious”? 

A final question— is Dr Brosan 
claiming that all polytechnic 
courses arc directed to wfmt he calls 
“societal wealth creation”? If so, 
how docs lie define “ societal 
wealth ”? 

Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN CARTER, 

Principal, 

Thomas Huxley College, 


from Mr J. H. M. Elivell 

Sir,— Dr Brosan overlooks two very 
important points. - 

Firstly, the colloge has had a long 
end close association with the uni- 
versity, through committees, cover- 
ing ail the subjects included In its 
programmes, of which college aud 
university tutors have been mem- 
bers, and through the part played 
by university tutors lit the college’s 
examinations, not only for the Cer- 
tificate in Education but, for the 
past eight years, for the four-year 
BEd degree. 

Long, therefore, before the uni- 
versity was asked to validate the 
new degree programmes, it knew 
well the quality of Stockwell’s 
teaching staff and students, not 
only In education but In the 11 
subjects from which students have 
chosen a substantial part of their 
programme. 


university agreed tu validation with- 
out sufficient evidence of the 
college’s capacity to teach the 
degrees. Tno claim that these 
degrees u ure certainly not up tn 
CNAA par” is unjustified for the 
same rcuson. 

Secondly, Dr Brosan does not 
appear to realise that, nf the 32 
degrees ho mentions, 24 are BEd 
degrees in which the same units in 


Art education 

from Dr Brandon Taylor 

Sir,— Your roport (T/fES, Decern- 
ber 5) thut David Hockney agreed 
with my suggestions about fcacliing 
art history to student artists sue* 
ceeded in masking the real Issues 


education aro taken by students 
whose other main area of study can 
be chosen from a number of uiffer- 


ihat 1 was trying to discuss. Your 
correspondent also misquoted me. 
What Hockney and I agreed oil 


ent subjects. The fact that each 
combination is listed ns a separate 
degree conceals tho amount of over- 
lap in the programmes and makes 
it appear os If many more entirely 
separate degrees were validated 
than is actually the case. 

Finally, though nobody would 
deny that “a function of higher 
education Is related to the world 
of work ’’, 1 cannot accept the sharp 
distinction thut Dr Brosan seems to 
draw between that function and 
that of providing “learning for its 
own soke”. Is there not a relation- 
ship between the wealth that a 
society such as ours con produce 
and the quality of life of the indivi- 
dual called upon to produce that 
wealth ? 

It would be hard to define that 
relationship precisely, or generalise 
about it, but that the two functions 
are mutually exclusive seems to me 
to be highly questionable. 


was dint artists do not tend 
to produce better art bv studying 
art history, not that they do nut 


am any 

thins. 

arn any 
ig. And 
t litsto: 



■ogramme. Yours sincerely. 

The phrase “ in one fell swoop ” J. H. M. ELWELL, 

ems to disregard this knowledge Stockwell College of Education. 


I r 

school degree courses was raised in 
1968, but it was only shelved, not 
solved. Nor was discussion of it 
advanced one jot by the seminar 
your correspondent attended. 

She might have added that it was 
a muddled, hysterical, directionless 
and finally depressing occasion 
which proved the fatuousness of 
large-scale public, discussions on 
educational questions of real im- 
portance. 

Yours faithfully, 

DR BRANDON TAYLOR, 
Department of history of art, 
Winchester School of Art. 

More letters on page 12. 















